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Editorial Note 


"Modernity", Jasodhara Bagchi argues in her Amal Bhattacharji 
Memorial Lecture published in the current issue of Social Scientist, is a 
process of the self-formation of Europe, a device for self-ethnicisation. But 
while this calls for a rejection of'any perception of societies like ours as 
being engaged-in an unfinished project of "modernity" a la Europe, invoking 
the notion of a pre-modern "community" as a counterpoint to "modernity" is 
equally unacceptable. It amounts to endorsing the very dichotomy, 
"modern-traditional", that was propagated by European "modernity". 
Besides, the image of this "community" is a powerful instrument in the 
subjugation of toiling people, of minorities, of marginal groups, and of 
women: a patriarchal social order for example castigates the women's 
movement for subverting the "community" under the corrupting influence of 
"modernity". The struggle against the so-called “modernity” project 
therefore must entail a transcending of this dichotomy itself. 

Sukumar Muralidharan's article reiterates the critique of empiricism in 
the philosophy of science through the process of recapitulating the 
development of that critique through the history of ideas. He traces the 
growth of empiricism right until Wittgenstein's Tractatus and then 
underscores Wittgenstein's own change of position that saw him launch an 
implicit critique of empiricism in his Philosophical Investigations, a work 
that echoed some of Marx's ideas. But, while Muralidharan's critique of 
empiricism is well-mounted, his own proposals raise a number of questions, 
notwithstanding his emphatic distancing of himself from any trace of 
Heideggerian idealism. His argument that scientific categories being 
socially determined cannot lay claim to universal validity "when the 
practices with which they are associated tend to perpetuate the 
dominance of a favoured few over others" may appear to some as smacking 
_ ofa "societal reductionism" reminiscent in some ways of early Lukacs, who, 
by his own later admission, had treated nature as a societal category and 
thereby missed the significance of the man-nature dialectic. But while 
readers may respond to the article differently few would deny its 
extremely stimulating and provocative nature. 


ba 


Susan Zimmermann's article on the perspectives of the Eastern European 
Left, in the current world context is quite fascinating not just because of the 
information it provides about Left thinking in that region but also because 
it reminds us so much of our own debates. She notes the prevalence of the 
view that one has to be flexible and selective in accommodating to and 
making use of the new global order for the benefit of the country and its 
population. But those subscribing to this view fall into two distinct groups: 
some want to use this selectivism for "catching up" while others wish to 
turn away from the objective of "growth at any cost". She emphasises the 
need to go beyond this goal of "catching up" which is common to both the 
old protectionism and to the new selectivism. 

Much of this selectivism is inspired by the-example of East and South 
East Asian countries. But these countries themselves are marked ‘by 
important tensions as the article on Singapore points out. The promotion of 
“communitarianism" has been necessarily associated with a turn away 
from liberal democracy and with authoritarian forms of governance. But 
there is a growing disjunction between this tendency and the vigorous 
growth of capitalism with its accent towards individualism. How these 
tensions develop is a matter of great interest. 


JASODHARA BAGCHT’ 


Europe and the Question of Modernity™ 


‘Modernity’ was Europe's claim to hegemony, the terrain in which she 
naturalised her claims of superiority over the rest of the world. How to 
approach this problematic in any spirit of critical confrontation that is 
non-reductionist and not politically opportunistic and double-faced? 
This exercise in self reflectiveness, given the inherent modesty of my 
intellectual equipment, I owe to the memory of the great teacher whom 
this lectures series commemorates: a lecture in memory of someone 
whose lesson of intellectual alertness remained interrupted, always in 
the form for a dialogue. What I shall never be reconciled to is that the 
he will not interrupt this dialogic flow with the ‘critical response’ born 
of his enormous reading. For Professor Amal Bhattacharji, a non- 
sectarian Marxist living and writing up to the ‘sixties, English studies 
reeked of domestication through colonialism. A professed 
Occidentalist, Europe provided for him the critical edge of a alterity 
that would energize our analysis of the West. I offer, with considerable 
modesty, my intervention in a series that has had contribution from a 
galaxy of intellectuals and scholars. 

A possible sub-title of this presentation may well have been ‘Where 
angels fear to tread’. Choice of such a vast problematic owes not a little 
to the memory of affection with which a formidable inteliectual like 
Professor Bhattacharji indulged my queries. I feel it is my singular good 
fortune that through the past quarter of a century, some of which has 
been exhilarating and some exceedingly sad, there has never been an 
absence of stimulation, both intellectual and activist. What I have to 
say to-day owes a great deal to the challenges posed by scholars and 
activists mostly younger than myself, strewn all over India and 
occasionally abroad. Though the format of this presentation does not 
permit me to acknowledge them openly, I am conscious, at every step, of 
treading, on a shared terrain. As always I remain open to critical 
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interventions. Any of my friends who have deigned to follow the course 
of my writings during the past twenty years will please forgive the 
feeling of deja vu that this presentation may evoke. My final 
disclaimer: Europe, in what follows is not a field of scholarly enquiry. 
From my location in what still passes for the East, Europe stands for 
the colonizing West. 


It is a popular misconception that only the Orient was invented by 
colonial domination of the known world by Europe. Europe as we think 
of it today was also imagined to correspond to the self-image of the 
West. It was born with the triadic structure that became a paradigm in 
the late eighteenth, early nineteenth centuries when the 
ancient/medieval/modern became the foundation of the teleology that 
needed to be worked out. : . 

Europe became the landmass that was supposed to have successfully 
completed the organic process that had brought the society to a 
successful fruition. It was Europe's positionality that determined what 
was going to be considered the East. Once that was accepted, there was 
no problem of its own self-perception as ‘the West’. 

However 'natural’ this hegemonic normative centrality of Europe 
may be made to look, it was fraught at the edges with contestation. Let 
us begin with the cradle of this European civilisation in Greece. Martin 
Bernal in Black Athena called the popular celebration of Hellenism as 
‘the fabrication of Ancient Greece’ calling it the ‘Aryan model’, 
whereby Greek civilisation is seen as the result of the mixture of Indo- 
European-speaking Hellenes and their indigenous subjects. This, 
according to Bernal, was made the hegemonic model in order to 
reinforce ‘the penetration of racism’ and ‘continental chauvinism’ of 
the historiography of Europe in general. As the first volume of Black 
Athena goes on to show how the Egyptian and Semitic roots of Greek 
culture were erased, as 'For the 18th and 19th century Romantics and 
racists it was simply intolerable for Greece, which was seen not merely 
as the epitome of Europe but also its pure childhood, to have been the 
result of the mixture of native Europeans and colonising Africans and 
Semitics'. 

So Europe had to define herself against possible contamination by 
‘the other’ in order to emerge as the dominant culture. This process is 
similar to the one that I have designated in another context as the 'sel- 
ethnocisation’ process that marks the assumption of power by the 
hegemonic group. A special claim to civilisation leading to a monopoly 
of understanding of all possible explanations—both social and 
physical—marks the claim of Europe to a civilisation rule vis-a-vis 
the rest of the world. One of the major symptoms of this emergence of 
Europe as a space for cultural as well as economic domination was the 
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phenomenon of 'modernity'. In many ways it was the moment of 
Europe's self-realization as the regulatory social order that achieved 
a kind of fruition. This was the telos in which Europe acquired her 
normative claim over the rest of the world. 

It is when this identity of ‘modernity’ emerged that the need to 
define the tripartite division of the civilisation between ancient, 
medieval and modern was sharpened. The predicament that Martin 
Bernal tried to bring out in Black Athena was precisely the 
predicament of the growing sense of 'modernity' of Europe. It is the 
exigency of the temporal arrivism that governs the formation of the 
classical. As Martin Bernal fascinatingly argues, far from the ethnic 
exclusiveness of Europe being a construct of Enlightenment rationalism, 
it is its withdrawal into romantic argument of blood and kinship in the 
expressivity of poetry and the family trees of philology that firmly 
consolidate the racism of Europe. The Aryan myth becomes the 
paradigm of hegemony. It results in the ‘fabrication’ of the Hellenic 
Greece and the ideological annexation of the Indic with the help of 
Orientalism. It should cause no surprise, therefore, that Renaissance as 
a historiographic model was a product of the nineteenth century, a 
- collapsing of the triadic structure of Ancient, Medieval and Modern to 
the moment of the self-discovery of modernity of Europe. 
Characteristically, this was read as a re-birth. If modernity was a re- 
birth of the Ancient, the Ancient surely deserves the face-lift to suit 
the modernity into which it is reborn. 

. The complex paradox of this phenomenon of the classical presence in 
the nineteenth century culture of Romanticism is tellingly revealed in 
the writings of Mathew Arnold, who rejected the liberation 
individualism of the Romantic artist, trapped, according to him, 
within the anarchic prison of ‘feeling’. However, this does not prevent 
him from reading a kind of normative naturalism in the best poetry of 
the English Romantics. On the best poetry of both Wordsworth and 
Byron, the two Romantic poets whose originary impulse was human 
liberty, Arnold's comment was: ‘Nature seemed to take the pen from his 
hand and write it for him.’ In the hands of Arnold, this nature was not 
the democratizing ‘nature’ of Wordsworth's early poetry, but more of 
the prescriptive-normative ‘nature’ of modernity, legitimized by the 
idealist reading of classical Greece. As Arnold would like to ‘remind’ 
the reader: 


There was an epoch in Greek life, in pagan life, of the highest 
possible brevity and value. That epoch by itself goes far towards 
making Greece the Greece we mean when we speak of Greece. . . . The 
poetry of later paganism lived by the senses and understanding, the 
poetry of medieval Christianity lived by the heart and 
imagination. But the main element of the modern spirit's life is 
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neither the senses and understanding, nor the heart and imagination, 
it is the imaginative reason. 


This ‘modern spirit's life' is what Arnold finds in classical Greece and, 
in doing this, a legitimation process of the European social order is 
sought to be established: 


... there is a century in Greek life, the century preceding the 
Peloponnesian War from about the year 530 to the year 430 B.C. in 
which poetry made, it seems to be the noblest, the most successful 
effort she has ever made as the priestess of the imaginative reason, 
of the modern spirit, if it would live right, has chiefly to live. 


The ‘modern spirit' for Arnold was the sense of a lack of fit between 
‘the customary’ and ‘the rational’, the old forms and the new content: 


The modern spirit is now awake almost everywhere, the sense of 
want of correspondence between the forms of modern Europe and its 
spirit, between the new wine of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century, and the old bottle of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or 
even of the sixteenth and seventeenth, almost everyone now 
perceives. 


The taming of this need from modernity is brought out by Arnold in the 
next sentence: 


it is not longer dangerous to affirm that this want of correspondence 
exists. 


For Arnold it is a settled endeavour of most persons of good sense ‘to join 
in the grand effort of the ushering in the modern’ Europe: 


Dissolvents of the old European system of dominant ideas and facts 
we must all be. á 


The point of the persuasive edge of 'a settled endeavour of persons of 
good sense’ is revealed in the next sentence.: 


what we have to study is that we may not be acrid dissolvents of it. 


Arnold's formula for establishing bourgeois hegemony was ‘culture’ 
and the essential ingredients of culture are ‘sweetness and light’. The 
metaphor,is drawn by Arnold like Canon Chasuble in The Importance 
of Being Earnest from the bees. What Arnold wishes to ensure is a 
smooth, friction-free dissolution of old Europe leading to the birth of an 
enlightened modernity, that calls for a non-partisan unclouded outlook: 
‘Seeing the object as in itself it really is.’ For Arnold the ‘modern’ is to 
be distinguished from the ‘anarchy’ of his contemporary Britain, a 
phenomenon that accommodated in Arnold's terms, Tennyson 'dawdling 
with painted shell at one end of the spectrum and the spasmodists 
favoured by his closest friend Clough on the other’. It is the ‘calm, the 
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cheerfulness, the disinterested objectivity’ of the Greeks that Bis 
the grid on which Arnold's modernity was going to be placed. Despite 
its Rousseauesque evocation of the ‘natural’ | and~“‘cheerful’, Arnold's 
modernity has nothing of the pee dae primitive about it. It was 
civilisational throughout: ‘the best that has been known and thought 
in the world'—this he had occasion to mention several times—meant 
the 'mind of Europe’ a'modernity that is fed by the medieval and the 
antiquity in Europe, being set off by the Eastern antiquities—an 
annexation that was later to be designated by Said as Orientalism. 
Mathew Arnold's was a class agenda in the context of Europe and an 
agenda of racism vis-a-vis non-European East that had acquired a 
distinctively subject status by the time. we reach the sixties of the 
nineteenth century. Arnold achieves a skilful adaptation of the 
Hegelian triadic structure for the consumption of the English 
bourgeoisie which he wants to purge of the anti-body of Philisitinism 
of 'the enemies of the light’. 

The other triadic model that, again, equates Europe as epitomizing 
the culmination of civilisation was the model of positivism as 
expounded in the France of the Second Republic by the philosopher 
Auguste Comte. If England was imbued with its white man's burden of 
lighting the torch of civilisation in land of Aryan past, in post- 
revolutionary France, the cataclysmic shock of the ‘Revolution’ itself 
produced tremors that polarized the thinkers and artists who devised 
the blueprint for the social reorganization of post-Revolutionary 
France: one pointed to ‘progress’, to ‘'douce commerce’, capital as the 
vanguard, the rear being brought up by the newly emerging force of the 
proletariat, in a society modelled under the rubric of a fully 
industrialized society. The other trend faced backwards, to the 
Catholic feudal hierarchical order. The first being represented by the 
Utopians like Saint-Simon and Fourier, the other by revivalists like 
De Maistre of French Romantic poets like Chateaubrian. Breaking 
away from Saint-Simon, whose secretary he was for a time, Auguste 
Comte, a teacher of mathematics in Ecole Polytechnique, with the 
relentless thoroughness of a mad system builder worked out his triadic 
stages of European civilisation from theological to metaphysical to 
positive through the existing branches of science: mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and—Comte's most valuable 
contribution—sociology. In his personal life he had to pay a heavy toll 
from time to time. Irritable, paranoid, easy to make enemies, Comte 
had to be institutionalized in the middle of the lectures that produced 
the six volume series Cours de Philosophic. The frightening aspect of 
this evangelic gospel of 'positive' modernity was that on coming back 
from the asylum Comte sat down to finish the rest of the Course de 
Philosophic as if nothing had happened. The impact of Comte on 
institutionalizing science may be negative, as has been noted in the case 
of Brazil, as a founder of modern European sociology his position may 
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be far from recognised, but no one will deny him a unique position among 
the theorists of European modernity. In a post-revolutionary society 
still registering tremors of social topsy-turviness, Comte tried in his 
own way to do a repeat of Bacon's Novum Organum. On this claim of 
modernity to make people ‘see the object as in itself it really is' Comte 
is far more concrete, or, if I may be permitted to worship Ganges in 
Ganges water, positive? Summarised in a rough and ready manner, 
‘progress’ or ‘modernity’ is achieved, only when the abstraction of 
‘metaphysics’ gives way to a scientific or positive concreteness. (At 
this point I feel antenna trembling—colonial administration based on 
measures, Berger's Ways of Seeing’, Lau Mulvey's 'Male Gaze' and the 
entire gamut!) But Comte's 1822 opuscule A Plan of the Scientific Works 
Necessary to Reorganize Society is followed soon after by yet another 
opuscule in 1826. In Considerations of the Spiritual Power Comte argues 
for an agency of ‘pouvior spiritual’ as a kind of non-dominational 
priesthood modelled upon the Catholic priesthood at the time of its 
greatest vigour and most complete independence, that is, from about the 
middle of the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century. This is the 
‘dream of order'—a transition to modernity grounded on an ‘invented 
tradition’. The conservative thrust of Comte's programme of social 
regeneration may be seen in the way he subsumes the ‘organic’ 
intellectual under a ‘traditional’ garb. It is possibly this that made 
Comte's system attractive to intellectuals in transitional societies as 
far-flung and as different as Bengal, Brazil, Russia and Japan in the 
nineteenth century. 

Comte's programmatic transformation of society was two faced. One 
principle was 'statical', keeping the bourgeois social order intact, 
conforming to the laws of order. The other principle was ‘dynamical’, 
comprising of the laws of ‘progress’. 

Progress, for Comte, somewhat predictably for the critics of 
modernity in our own times, meant a positive out look and an industrial 
social order. The industrial relations that he visualizes, though not as 
corporate as Ayn Rand, are based on an enlightened trusteeship not 
entirely unlike the ones envisioned by Carlyle and Ruskin. Comte also 
seems to believe that the positivistic enlightenment of the capitalist 
class will stem the tide of industrialization content: 


When the time comes the most concrete producers, the labourers . 
whose collisions with their employers are now the most dangerous 
features of our industrial state, will be convinced that the position of 
:the capitalist is owing not to any abuse of strength or wealth, but to 
the more abstract and general character of his function. 


In the post 1848 Europe, when the age of revolution had ended 
Comte's modernist programme of positive scientism leading to an 
orderly industrialization had to be tempered with the qualities of 
affection and social sympathy and altruism in a way that is 
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comparable to the World Bank trying to mitigate the harshness of 
structural adjustment by making it wear a ‘woman friendly’ ‘human 
face’. 

The positivist programme at this stage is injected with a dose of 
what Arnold had called ‘Heart and Imagination’ and the movement is 
called ‘Religion of Humanity’. Now its gendered agenda elicits support 
from women in their 'womanily’ potential, as possessors of higher social 
morality. 


'; The movement can have no great force until women give cordial 
. support to it, for it is they who are the best representatives of the 
- fundamental principle on which positivism rests, the victory of 

social over selfish affections. 


In other words, at an originary moment of European modernity a kind of 
gendered programme is envisaged, that fits in extremely well with the 
bourgeois hegemony, of which the ‘Victorian lady', as femihist 
historians and literary critics have shown, is the central kingpin. 
-Sexual division of labour that characterises the emergence of the class 
society in Europe was the foundation of this 'modernity’. The ‘public 
sphere’ produced was’ distinctly gendered and race-interpellated, 
‘white, male and middle class’, to use Catherine Hall's formulation. 
Comte betrays his links with Saint-Simonian radicalism, by making 
room for women. In the programme of ‘Religion of Humanity’ however, 
womanhood conforms to the strict demarcations of Victorian 
domesticity. It is from the inner domain of the effective world that 
womanhood was going to exert her influence over the dispensation. of 
positivist religion. For instance, it would be George Eliot's fictive 
creation Dorothea Brooke, who act out the positivist worship as a kind 
of secular Madonna rather than an intellectual like Harriet who 
actually read and digested Comte's six volume Cours de Philoscphic 
into a neat two volume translation, who would better fit the role of 
positivist womanhood. This, despite the fact that Comte liked this 
abridged version so much that he included it in his prescribed reading. 
The European package of 'modernity' offered little that was 
emancipatory for women. The reception of a text like Mary 
Wollstonecraft's Vindication of the Rights of Woman, despite its 
rational eighteenth century tone, was considered by and large a 
deviant text and was punished by being consigned to oblivion, whereas 
another liberatory text produced from within the same circle, Tom 
Paine's Rights of Man was considered canonical, even hegemonic. Ten 
thousand copies of the book were supposed to have been sold on its 
arrival in the colonial city of Calcutta. 
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Modernity in Europe was only a consolidation of what Marx had called 
the universal march of capital, but it was a way of reading and 
harnessing the past. To adopt what Lukacs had said abéut ‘history’, it 
was the legitimate use of the 'past' as the 'pre-history of the present’ 
that lends a weight to modernity and becomes part of Europe's self- 
identification as a hegemonising force. 

This interpellating instrument of modernity had varied fortunes in 
our own reception of Europe in the colonial and the post-colonial era. 
There is no point in mentioning this in a sequence either, because the 
post-colonial is often a reading of the colonial; nor is there much 
compulsion in the treating the post-colonial as the final end point. The 
sequence then may be seen as something like this: ‘Imagining India’ 
could be followed by ‘Imagining Europe, Imagining India’, and the 
series may be stretched in this manner. What we have to decide is, it 
this game worth playing? 

The Europe that got carried across (in the literal meaning of trans 
latis) is a linear Europe of modernity. What | find limiting about some 
of post-structuralist critiques of modernity is that there is a tendency to 
collapse modernity into a flattened version of ‘progress’. that tends to 
miss out the basic ambivalence of this very historiography that 
contains within it both ‘order and progress’. There appears a 
peevishness about the post-colonial hauling up the colonial literati 
that appears to deny the agency of the colonial subject to choose 
his/her own intellectual/spiritual equipments to suit the exigencies of 
their own situations. If lack of knowledge of what was called ‘Kant, 
Comte and Montaigne‘ constituted lack of adulthood for the colonial 
male elite, under the new dispensation of the post-structuralist 
subaltern historiography the imputed imbecility is summed up in the 
compelling iimerick of my friend Nabaneeta: 


‘ Eco, Foucalt, Derrida, Lacan 
Naa Jaanle Magaj Phaankaa! 
(Unless one knows Eco, Foucault, Derrida and Lacan, One is 
intellectually empty.) 


It is adequate to consider the question of ‘modernity’ and Europe as one 
of mere substitution of one set of European thinkers by another? Is 
colonial subjecthood (and I mean in both senses of the word subject, viz. 
agency and subservience) simply to be wished away by exorcising the 
ghost of rationality and enlightenment as the polluting anti-body? The 
‘nation’ and ‘class’ as the 'comprador' categories and ‘community’ as 
the zone of purity untouched by colonial contamination? In other words, 
how far are we as a people being trapped yet again within this 
overreaching presence of Europe in our culture with the attendant 
thorny question of 'modernity'? 
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Europe, it is true, came to us mostly through the twin thrusts of 
commerce and culture. The liberal perception of progress inculcated in 
the metropolitan country encoded in the language of ‘moral regulation’ 
was an integral part of the bourgeois class formation. The process was 
legitimised through its erasure of the marginal groups: women, the 
toiling, impoverished workers and peasants, the dispossessed among 
the minorities and the lower castes. Catherine Hall's formula 
mentioned earlier, ‘white, male and middle class’ had its counterpart 
among the indigenous elite. 

It is the same process of bourgeois consolidation that brought Europe 
into contact with us and helped to entrench the colonial experience on 
the soil. The complex asymmetry of the situation was evident to 
everyone from the beginning. There is a great deal of need for careful 
differentiation and some form of periodisation is called for in our 
understanding of the indigenous response to Europe. 

It is a matter of considerable irony that while the domination of 
European modernity (with or without hegemony) is accused of 
homogenizing the world by a simultaneous 'other'ising of the world 
and consequent suppression of it, the power/ knowledge and discipline 
and punish syndrome that is often evoked to establish this dominance 
is equally culpable of homogenizing a process that is, to say the least, 
complex and much more multifaceted than the currently trendy theory 
permits to be acknowledged. I would also like to hazard a possible 
explanation for this: most of the accounts of the post-colonial 
intervention in India have thought more of the European input than 
the Indian one. The limits of the colonial encounter is generally 
derived from the European end and not the Indian side. Thus the whole 
exercise becomes an enumeration of the ways in which Europe 
` influenced our ways of seeing. I would be inclined to go one step further: 
under these accounts the European becomes the only way of seeing. 

Among the characteristics claimed on behalf of new historicism is 
‘falling prey to their own critique’. A very similar process takes place 
under this new reading of colonial history through ‘theory’: in the 
name of resisting colonial power as embodied in colonial knowledge, it 
renders that entire indigenous middle class as bonded to monolith 
called colonial knowledge, as emanating from a single and somewhat 
undifferentiated source called European modernity. The fountainhead 
is seen as the Enlightenment rationality, again conceived as a monolith 
without fissures and contradictions. 

In swinging from the uncritical acceptance of the progressive liberal 
Europe and its notion of a rationality based on science and industry, 
haven't we gone to the other extreme of suggesting that all our building 
of critical apparatus for judging ourselves, the world and our intricate 
and complex relationship to it is one long and boringly repetitive act of 
submission to the West? In the name of post-colonial critique we seem to 
land into a form of neo-colonialism represented by the current trends of 
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globalisation and liberalization, whereby Indian, or for that matter 
Malaysia's, history is written for the delectation of trendy Western 
academic establishments? Our big publishing houses going by the 
extremely unwestern and unhegemonic name of, say, Oxford University 
Press, dish out this reading at exorbitant price for the fast depleting 
buying power of Indian middle class readers. Is this the destined 
humiliation of the nationalist elite in the hands of the people whom 
they once humiliated, as predicted by Tagore? 


He mor durbhaga desh, jaader korechho apamaan, 

apamaane hate habe sethaa tore sabaar samaan. 

(Oh my wretched Country, whomever you have insulted, You'll 
have to face equal insults from them.) 


Something tells me no. This is rather the return to Western supremacy 
through the back door, no less oppressive for preening itself on its anti- 
modernist stance. 

For all so called 'civilisational agenda’ Europe's presence remained 
a thorny one that needs studying, monitoring and analysing. If it 
painted a notion of modernity and progress, it also, with the same 
gesture took away most of it. 

In 1900 India, the largest jewel on the British crown, was the poorest 
country in the world. this is the old discourse of progress and economic 
prosperity all right, but why do we have to discard it to understand 
the elaborate games that Europe's modernity played with India? 

Europe's 'modernity', again, was not something that appeared to use 
Lamb's witty analogy, ‘like Minerva in full panoply’. Far from 
subsuming all ‘differences’, it was born of many differences and 
contestations. 

One of the major areas where a fresh look needs to be taken is 
‘literature’ ana the sphere that was specially designated as ‘literary’. 
Born out of a subtle contestation between the dominant hegemonic 
culture of the Britain of industry and empire, its enormous potential 
was realised in the Romantic and post-Romantic poetics. As I have 
argued on several occasions before, De Quincey's famous distinction 
between ‘literature of power’ received an added fillip from the 
experience of colonizing. In culcutta, the European craft of printing press 
brought forth a spate of indigenous materials, almanacs, the popular 
panchalis, dastans as well as the new fangled Battalaa literature. The 
anxiety of 'modernity' is audible in current analyses of the popular 
literature of Bengal in the English periodicals published in Calcutta. 
Echoing Macawlay's dismissal of the Eastern lore, it castigates the 
indigenous literature for being wooden and lifeless. In its place is 
proposed the individualism of English literary creations like The 
Pilgrim's Progress and Robinson Crusoe. 

However, it would be a poor fare if we interpret the colonizer's 
design to be the only operative impulse of the emergence of 'modern' 
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Bengali literature in the nineteenth century. Correspondingly, the 
growth of English studies in India was not, as Gouri Viswanathan 
would have it, a mere 'mask of conquest’. English literature entered the 
precincts of our 'modern' higher learning a good eighteen years before 
Mecawlay's infamous minutes. What is also important to note is that 
through the intensive interaction with European literature was born, 
not mimic men, but artists of the stature of Michael Madhusudan Datta 
or.Bankim Chandra, both of whom abandoned writing in English as a 
false start. This literature certainly exercises power and displaces the 
silenced groups. But it is simultaneously hegemonising and 
_-hegemonised. As articulators of the agency of a colonial subject, these 
writings are more directly accessible than the current critique of 
colonial modernity. 

Coming to the reading of English poetry, let us take the case of 
Shelley. It is significant that Shelley, belonging to Godwin's circle as 
he did, uses the language of Reform in calling the poet ‘a legislator’, 
but under the important modification ‘unacknowledged’. For a poet was 
not a mechanical reproducer of the formula of ‘progress’. His 
modernity, civilisational as it was, was tempered with many 
inflections. Shelley's message of Reason had a democratic, though not 
anti-colonial, thrust to it. As Shelley formulates the articulation of 
the poet, there are many mutations in the complex process whereby the 
language of literature retains its direct links with the aspirations of 
men and women, thus saving the poet's language from ossifying. 

John*Leask has tried to bring out the Oriental component in Shelley's 
Alastor and Revolt of Islam. Orientalist though some of it is, it, 
however, shows the space Shelley has created for himself through 
historical imagination. While it is important to sensitize oneself to 
the way that is presented in Shelley through the fantasy of the 
Oriental women and assess its effect on the ethico-aesthetic impact of 
Shelley's poetry, his Enlightenment based commitment to ‘modernity’ 
cannot simply be wished as a colonialist's design. 

The class formation in the metropolitan society certainly had 
aggressive designs on the colonial society and was permeated by the 
various micro-technologies of domination, whether through physical 
coercion or through various modes of appropriative knowledge systems 
and ways of seeing. it would, however, be an extremely partial 
assessment not only of the modernity of Europe but also of our class 
formation to suggest a monologic appropriation of the entire discursive 
field evolved in India in the colonial period by the modern modes of 
knowledge emanating from Europe. 

All ‘discourses' are derivative, hence it is only to be expected that 
the nationalists formed their discourse on whatever was made 
available to them within the family, through education, work place 
and public media of various kinds. Historians and social scientists 
.have worked to indicate the ways in which a life style was emerging 
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in colonial India that both resembled and differed sharply from the - 
practices that emerged in the modern West. Nor was the flow entirely 

one way, maintaining a kind of glass wall, the West was in a position 

to absorb the East mostly through its prism of Orientalism, whether of 

the relativist Indological variety of William Jones, or the later 

Romantic-Racist variety of Max Mueller or J. Arthur Conan Doyle. 

European penetration in our culture was, I submit, has been somewhat 
less crippling than is made out in the post-colonial theory. Class 
formations in colonial and post-colonial societies generate a momentum 
of its own that cannot be explained away by the simplistic frame. of 
colonial domination. Nor is it an acceptable formula to think of 
colonial societies as stigmatised by an imperfect class formation, an 
unfinished project ‘modernity’, constantly thwarted by the 
‘traditional’. 

One of the ways in which it is quite useful to study ‘modernity’ as a 
process of the self-formation of the Europe that impinged on our own 
society is to see how ideological this opposition. between ‘tradition’ 
and 'modernity' is. Going back to certain formulation of ‘tradition’ that 
produces the required brand of ‘modernity’. As Hobsbawm's latest book 
The Age of Extremes reminds us, that the 'modern' is always scaffolded 
by selectively preserved pre-modern forms. The advantage is that 
capitalism uses it as the arsenal in reserve, throwing away the ones it 
does not need, revamping others. Colonialism as an extended arm of 
capitalism is no exception. What better reminder of this selective use 
of pre-modern forms to give out distinct signais of 'modernity’ than our 
‘Victoria Memorial’? In the manner of a Barthesian ‘myth’ it stands at 
the heart of Culcutta, an exclusive creation of the ‘British in India’. 

‘Modernity’ as the signifier of a foreign anti-body has been used as 
baton by the male Bhadralok to regulate Indian womanhood. Even 
spectacularly complex Bengali authors who have adopted western 
models of fiction (giving up the indigenous modes of story-telling) and 
have tried to experiment with the subjectivity of heroines like 
Kapalkundala, Indira or Prafulla, have succumbed to the stereotyping 
of women in society as ‘traditional’ versus 'modern’. 

In this game of regulating and containing women, the ‘community’ is 
a strong ally of the nation. ‘Modernity’, shorn of its ambivalence, is 
deployed ideologically to implicate women in a charge of colluding 
with the West. The dominant patriarchy plays the game of further 
marginalising women's movements to liberate themselves from the 
socially sanctioned disadvantages. ‘Women's Lib’, for instance, is the 
standard euphemism for the debased ‘modernity' that pollutes the 
community by polluting its women. Interestingly, the same patriarchal 
social order has no problem in turning a blind eye to Susmita Sen as 
constructed by Lunetta. 

Feminist scholarship has been one of the most compelling tools. of 
exposing the western games of capitalist patriarchy. Easter Boserup's 
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pioneering work of Women’s Role in Economic Development (1970) was 
a major alert against the real designs behind the development 
paradigm. In 1974, the Status Committee under-the leadership of 
Phulrenu Guha and Veena Mazumdar, applied the tools that are 
supposed to be contaminated by western modernity, to point out the 
betrayal of women by the dominant development process set up by the 
nationalist elite. It is by using the Enlightenment-generated techniques 
of quantification and numbers that it was possible to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of this ameliorative approach. 

Modernity, therefore, is a hydra-headed monster that cannot be 
expunged simply by turning ‘anti-modern’. 

Having begun with the 'modernity' of Europe as a self-ethnicising 
device, I would like to end on a speculative note. The European studies 
that Professor Bhattacharji and envisaged was, for him, an integral 
part of the arduous process of decolonising our English Studies. This 
might sound paradoxical at best; at worst, compromisingly liberal. 
Unless, however, we study Europe and its culture in a spirit of 
ethnography, in a spirit of area studies, with adequately sensitized 
comparative methods devised within the societies that have 
undergone the humiliating process of colonisation and are being 
subjected to a revamped exploitation through W.T.O.s and conditional 
loans, we shall contribute to our further enslavement. This attempted 
displacement of Europe from the position of the central norm will also 
enable us to look at our neighbours immediately to our East and West, 
not as Far East and Near East, and acknowledge a globe that has no 
East or West. 

The methods of enquiry should certainly preclude the assumption 
that rationality and enlightenment could originate only in one place 
and time. While we fight the notion of contemporary India as a 
truncated version of modern European nation state, we also fight the 
- notion of India as nestling within a number of pre-modern communities 
nurturing benevolently toiling women and men, minorities and other 
marginal groups. This is the image that marauding modernity from the 
West has always imagined India to be. 'Modernity' is a predicament, 
not a telos. Europe is implicated in it as is the rest of the world. 

I shall end by going back to the technologies. Confronting capitalist 
modernity can be attempted not by eschewing its technologies, 
although they are technologies of power. If Indian women, for instance, 
are being subjected to technologies of reproductive control discarded as 
unsafe in the West, they cannot be kept away from modern medical 
knowledge under the ruse that knowledge is power. Kant's motto ‘dare 
to know' may be the central message of European Enlightenment. But it 
is a also the motto of the powerless and dispossessed. Europe may stake 
its claim of monopoly over the moment of 'modernity’. Its momentum, 
however, is for anyone to seize. 


SUKUMAR MURALIDHARAN’ 


Scientific Method as Social Praxis: Towards ` 
Resolving the Tension between Reason and 
Relativism 


Several features of the current world conjuncture of dévelopment seem 
eminently to justify a reappraisal of the debate on the social impact of 
science and the societal underpinnings of scientific. activity. — 
Conceptually, the debate on the subject has been reduced to a clash of 

fundamentally irreconcilable postures. Notions of sciénce and scientific 

method are endlessly confounded, and used with little concern for 

either the practice of science or for the history of scientific advance. . 
And at the core of these theoretical disputes is an unresolved. tension 

between reason and relativism. 

The luxury of remaining confined within this framework of debate is 
becoming unaffordable. With aspirations for a better -life among the 
overwhelming mass of the world's population continually running up 
against the limits imposed by underdevelopment, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that the promises of plenty made on behalf of science 
have been premised upon far too simplistic a conception of its social 
impact. In this conceptual vacuum, the viewpoint is gaining ground 
that science—whether as a method of procedure or as a body of © 
doctrine—has no greater claims to universal validity than any other _ 
tradition, and that insistence on the primacy of science is a device of 
cultural dominance which needs to be challenged and defeated. 

Within the contemporary philosophical milieu, the case for reason 
is sharply stated by the logical positivists, of whom a notable instance 
is Ayer: "There is no field of experience which cannot, in principle, be 
brought under some form of scientific law, and no type of speculative 
knowledge about the world which it is, in principle, beyond the power 
of science to give".! Popper is broadly in concurrence, though his 
philosophical arguments have a greater depth of emotion: science is 
the most valuable inheritance of human society, not just “for its practi- 
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cal achievements", but even more so "for its informative content, and for 
its ability to free our minds from old beliefs, old prejudices, and old 
certainties ... Science is valued for it liberating influence—as one of the 
forces that make for human freedom"? Also, the "rationalist tradition, 
the tradition of critical discussion, represents the only practicable way 
of expanding our knowledge"3 

Feyerabend, among others, presents the case for the anti- 
positivists—his distinction being that he remains firmly rooted in the 
terrain of empiricist discourse. Debunking the claims of philosophy to 
legislate for scientific practice, Feyerabend asserts that science as 
actually practised and experienced, cannot be encapsulated in the 
categories of conventional empirical logic. The history of science in its 
progressive phases does not answer to the descriptions of these alleged 
"methods". Methodological prescriptions, even if they have existed to 
guide the scientific enterprise, have had to be jettisoned at critical 
junctures in the progress of science. In its progressive phases, science 
necessarily has to work with a multiplicity of methodologies and 
theories. In consequence, the only methodological prescription that is 
worth making is: "anything goes".4 

In a later work, Feyerabend advanced the thesis that "science" has 
become a form of orthodoxy in contemporary society. The claims of 
infallibility made on its behalf are closely linked with the 
legitimation of prevailing social and political structures. And the rules 
of procedure prescribed for science are mere devices to maintain the 
caste exclusivity of the scientific community. Not only are these 
attitudes inconsistent with the ‘history of science in its progressive 
phases, they are also in conflict with political liberty. "Science" as 
instrumentality has become an instrument of state power, whereas 
"science" as thought, as abstract knowledge, has turned into the 
monopoly of a community that is jealous of its prerogatives, and guards 
them through rules that enforce conformance within strictly 
demarcated grooves of thought. It is imperative that social 
accountability be restored to science—laymen not only can, they 
absolutely must supervise science in a free society. And likewise, a free 
society must insist on the separation of science from the state. 

The antecedents of these arguments could be found in European post- 
enlightenment thinking. Irrespective of context, the debate today on 
the social role of science derives inspiration from one or the other of the 
divergent strands within this tradition. To take an example that 
though rapidly fading into the dim recesses of memory, remains 
relevant for purposes of argument: a Statement on Scientific Temper 
was put out by a group of the country's leading scientists and 
intellectuals in 1981.6 Though a non-specialist job, the dominant 
themes of the Statement were a distinct—though perhaps rather 
attenuated—echo of the early European enlightenment tradition and 
its later empiricist successors, with their boundless faith in the 
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liberatory influence of science, and uncompromising opposition to 
tradition and superstition. Among the ripostes to this document, Ashis 
Nandy's is the most well-known, and this reflects a philosophical 
strain that emerged in the twilight of the enlightenment, ironically 
refuting its early claims of universal betterment through the 
application of science and the scientific method.” A later volume 
edited by Nandy under United Nations University auspices, bears the 
provocative title "Science, hegemony and violence: A requiem for 
modernity”, and draws together a broad range of critiques from amongst 
scientific practitioners, social activists, and philosophers. 
Acknowledgements are made to Feyerabend, though Nandy's 
interpretations could be contested: science in an earlier colonial 
dispensation, he argues, was a slave of the state. But in the 
contemporary context, the order of precedence has been inverted, and 
the state has been subordinated to science. 

To place this critique of science in context, it is necessary to 
appreciate the different connotations attached to the word "science" in 
Feyerabend's work. Against Method is devoted to showing how 
radically the actual course of scientific investigation has deviated—at 
most critical junctures in its evolution—from the law-and-order 
approach that positivism and modern empiricism have sought to 
sanctify. The subsequent work, Science in a Free Society, is taken up 
with answering critics of Against Method, and with sharpening the 
polemical attack against science as a contemporary social institution. 
The latter work is concerned not so much with science in its 
evolutionary context, with all its rich associations with social 
progress, as with science as an adjunct of state politics, science as the 
ideological underpinning of the Eurocentric consensus on world 
development, and science as the arbiter of different peoples’ access to 
political and material benefits. Feyerabend remains convinced that 
the institutionalised methods and processes of contemporary western 
science do not explain the progress of science in its most creative phases. 


Nowhere does he question the excellence of science qua science—his `’ 


differences with the rationalist tradition are that he does not "take 
the excellence of science for granted", though he often assumes it "for 
the sake of argument”. Rather, what he tries to show is wherein this 
excellence consists, and "how greatly it differs from the naive 
standards of excellence proposed by rationalists". 

Nandy's critique, in contrast, seems completely oblivious to such 
subtle. distinctions, and ranges with little discrimination over different 
notions of science. His ire seems primarily directed towards science qua 
science, and derivatively to science as institutionalised social process. 
To sustain the argument, he requires to ascribe a method to science, in 
terms of which the complex processes of scientific discovery could be 
understood. In Nandy's terminology, the method is that of “isolation”. 
Derived from Freudian psychoanalysis, “isolation” refers to the 
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"dangerous human ability to separate ideas from feelings and to pursue 

ideas without being burdened by feeling"! Modern science is 

"structured isolation". The values of "objectivity, rationality, value- 

- neutrality and inter-subjectivity (are) definitionally, the values of the 
modern scientific worldview".!1 Science, in Nandy's perception, has 
ravaged other cultures, killed and maimed millions, and “built up a 
structure of near-total isolation where human beings themselves have 
been objectified as things and processes, to be vivisected, manipulated, 
controlled or corrected".!2 But science has still evaded the critique of 
isolation, because of several related arguments that have been 
advanced in extenuation, each of which Nandy finds wanting—that 
ethical standards ought to apply only to technology, that the "content 
of modern science is universal and amoral but its social context is often 
parochial, value-loaded and evil", and that though the “context of 
modern science and its applications (are) faulty, the content or the text 
of the science (is) liberating".!% 

It is clear that though Nandy and the various contributors to his 
volume frequently quote him with approval,!4 their reading of 
Feyerabend is somewhat askew. Feyerabend labours long and hard to 

. explode the understanding of science as something that responds to the 
ascription of a "method". Nandy and his associates find it necessary to 
foist a method—that of “isolation"—on to science. In this respect, 
Nandy seems to draw inspiration from the quite distinct philosophical 
school of Heideggerian idealism, which viewed science as 
“objectification”, as a process of entrapment of "objects belonging to the 
real, in their objectness, in order to secure them in the unity of 
objectness".!5 But precisely because "objectness” is only one of the ways 
in which reality—whether nature, or history, or the human mind, or 
language—manifests (or "presences" itself, scientific representation is 
never able to encompass reality, or to understand its own essence.16 

Nandy's sociological theses, that the ravages of science cannot be 
corrected by more science, that science is incapable of instituting an 
adequate system of safeguards against itself, and that it must be subject 
to the control of non-scientific cultures and traditions, bear an 
unmistakable affinity with the Heideggerian philosophical 
position.” It would be rather difficult to enter into a fuller exposition 
of these arguments at this stage. The current effort will remain confined 
within the parameters of the empiricist traditions in philosophy, in 
the belief that the tension between reason and relativism can be 
adequately understood in these terms. The field of empiricism is wide 
and varied—it is not necessary to stray far beyond it to address the 
germane questions. Nandy's rarefied and somewhat arcane 
vocabulary—with all its cultivated ambiguities—could be left aside 
for now. The phenomenological critique of science, of which he offers a 
pale imitation, can be adequately addressed from within the domain of 
empiricism. f 
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Verificationism and Linguistic Philosophy 


It is one of the central presuppositions of empiricist thinking, that 
theories can be constructed from observation and experience. To be 
valid, this belief also requires that "experience" should be transparent 
and unambiguous. Russell, most eminent of scientific rationalists, 
provided the basic foundations, the necessary conditions for the 
validity of the empirical method: any occurrence should lend itself to 
verbal description in a unique sense, and this verbalisation should be 
comprehended and interpreted identically by all those whose 
"linguistic habits are adequate".!® Further pursuit of this line of 
enquiry revealed that far from “adequacy”, its validity called for an 
enforced conformity and an unattainable degree of homogeneity in 
"linguistic habits". Russell devoted much of his philosophical 
reflections to the relentless pursuit of this chimera of homogeneity in 
ordinary language usage—sometimes delegating. the task to his 
formidably gifted students. But the chase was by its very nature, 
doomed to failure. 

Within the body of empiricist philosophy, a statement which is 
inspired by a “perceptive occurrence", and known “independently of 
inferences from other propositions" is known as a "basic proposition", or 
a “protocol sentence".!9 By its very method of derivation, a “basic 
proposition" is incontrovertible—it is impossible to be mistaken about 
it, except in a purely verbal sense, and even this difficulty could be 
surmounted given adequate circumspection in the use of language. The 
criteria of scientific verisimilitude are then readily derived: "the 
truth of basic propositions depends upon their relation to some 
occurrence, and the truth of other propositions depends upon their 
syntactical relations to basic propositions".29 

However, the difficulties of defining a basic proposition that 
relates directly to experience, while retaining elements of inter- 
subjectivity, are manifold. Experiences are personal, subjective, and 
momentary—and hence their descriptions too should be expected to 
share these characteristics. Moreover, in its very structure, any 
statement pertaining to an individual experience carries too great a 
load of references to other experiences, and to a body of received 
(social) wisdom, to qualify for the description of a basic proposition. 
Popper has referred to this as the "transcendance inherent in any 
description".?! Since every description, he argues, "uses universal 
names (or symbols, or ideas), every statement has the character of a 
theory, of a hypothesis". No statement can hence be verified by 
observatidnal procedures, "since the universals which appear in it 
cannot be correlated with any specific sense experience".2? 

Faced with these difficulties, thinkers of the Vienna Circle of 
logical positivists were often prompted to adopt positions that were 
sharply in conflict with the basic tenets of empiricism.?% Moritz 
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Schlick, the leader of the circle, argued that experience formed the 
foundation of science—not its verbalisation. Propositions could relate 
only to other propositions, not to experience. The quest for basic 
propositions that were transparent with respect to sensory experience 
was therefore, futile. Only “direct non-verbalisable encounters with 
experience” could provide the basis for scientific inferences and 
generalisations.”4 

At the hands of Otto Neurath—another of the pillars of the Vienna 
Circle—this provided the basis for empiricism to lapse, in an ironic 
reversal, into the coherence theory of truth propounded by the absolute 
idealists and favoured by the pragmatists. Neurath argued that “a 
protocol-statement, like every other statement, is at the end adopted 
or rejected by a decision". There is a pre-existing system, a network of 
meanings, against which any new sentence is assessed. "If the new 
sentence stands in contradiction to the system we abandon it as 
inapplicable (false) .. or else we accept it and then alter the system so 
that it remains self-consistent after the new sentence is added to it".2° 
In other words, the linguistic world is sufficient unto itself—it is subject 
only to the criterion of internal coherence, and not to that of 
correspondence with an external reality. 

Other thinkers within the Vienna circle were deeply disturbed by 
this formulation. In particular, the ascription of the quality of 
ineffability to human experience seemed to many an unwitting 
concession to metaphysics. From the staunchly positivist viewpoint of 
the Vienna thinkers, this was simply inadmissible. But the task of 
eliminating all elements of subjectivity from an observation- 
statement—which was inherently the recording of a subjective 
experience—remained stubbornly intractable to philosophical 
resolution. 

The Vienna circle sought to overcome this difficulty by insisting 
that every observation statement must name the subject. The subject in 
other words had to be subjected to the requirements of objective 
reality—-he or she had to become part of the observation of an 
occurrence. To fulfil the conditions of scientific adequacy, every 
observation statement had to replace the subjective "I" with the 
identity of the observer, his name and his coordinates in space and time 
being regarded as a complete definition. Otto Neurath for instance, 
interpreted the statement "I saw a chair at 3.17 p.m.", as a protocol 
sentence in the following form: "Otto's protocol at 3.19 p.m.:{Otto's 
word-thought at 3.18 p.m.:(at 3.17 p.m., Otto perceived a chair)}".*6 
The hierarchy of parentheses was the least of the problems with this 
approach. It brought up, apart from the difficulty of time- 
measurement, the problem of individual recollection—of Otto recalling 
at regular one-minute intervals, whatever sensation he had 
experienced just before.*7 Jt unwittingly fell back upon the subjectivity 
that it supposedly sought to eliminate. 
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The Vienna circle's quest for some means of incorporating the data of 
experience into a theory of knowledge, culminated in the physicalist 
doctrine, most clearly formulated and stated by Carnap. According to 
this viewpoint, every individual, subjective experience, could be 
interpreted as an objective occurrence in space-time. The language of 
physics was the basic language—the meta-language in terms of which 
every conceivable statement could ultimately be expressed.28 

The position was greatly disputed within the domain of empiricist 
philosophy. Russell found that the physicalist viewpoint was 
incapable of accommodating the subjective residue of relations of logic. 


To say that subject "A" believes proposition "p", is not the same thing 
as saying "p" as a universally applicable statement. Subject "A" could 
record an observation by saying that the "object was yellow in colour". 
At a later stage, the subject could say that the object-was "yellow or 
orange", without being able to precisely say which. The logical 
disjunction implicit in the statement "the object was of yellow or of 
orange", could not possibly be reduced to an objective occurrence in 
space-time. Observation demands that one of the two shades be 
privileged with the status of_truth. The subject's observational 
statement recording the pigmentation of the object in view should be 
decisive provided his linguistic habits are adequate. But, says Russell, 
"yellow" is a fact of the world, whereas "yellow or orange", though a 
creation of the mind is still the record of an experience which 
empirical philosophy is required to account for.2? 

There was, in Russell's argument no solution other than a hierarchy 
. of languages. This was no mere convenience—it was a logical necessity, 
since there was no other way that empiricism could credibly address 
itself to the truth value of the liar's paradox. The statement "I am 
lying", Russell argued, could only be assessed against the truth 
functions of a higher-level language. At the base of the linguistic 
hierarchy was the primary or "object-language". Russell defined this 
language as one that consisted entirely of "object-words", which in turn 
were "words having meaning in isolation". In the psychological sense, 
"object-words" could he defined as "words which have been learnt 
without its being nece.: iry to have previously learnt any other 
words".39 Object words could thus be related directly to experience, and 


could be learnt through an ostensive definition, such as, for instance, an į 


act of pointing. 

Russell then proceeded upwards through the hierarchy, covering 
relations of logic between object-words, proper nouns, and egocentric 
particulars (i.e., those whose entire signification bears reference to an 
individual's specific situation). The upward progression from the basic 
elements of logic culminates in the correspondence theory of meaning, 
which ostensibly relates perception to knowledge. Russell was the 
mentor and guide under whom a certain strain within empiricist 
philosophy—which could appropriately be called logical atomism— 
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achieved its clearest statement in Wittgenstein's Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus. In his foreword to the Tractatus, Russell welcomed the 
work as an "important event in philosophy”, with the qualification 
that its scope would stand to'be considerably enhanced through the 
incorporation of a hierarchical notion of linguistic usage.3! But when 
Wittgenstein was led, on mature reflection, to reject many of the theses ~ 
that he had earlier advanced, he found himself increasingly’ at odds 
both with the mentor of his early years of philosophical endeavour, 
and with the dominant tradition of British empiricism. 

Wittgenstein's philosophical odyssey encapsulates the rise and fall 
of perfect certainty in philosophical empiricism. But the same course of 
development is discernible through a succession of more contemporary 
thinkers—Popper, Kuhn, and Feyerabend—who are the three most 
widely read among philosophers of science. It is worthwhile to enter 
into this detour at this stage, if only to emphasise that the netion of 
perfect certainty that empiricism has sought to uphold as the 
hallmark of science, is vulnerable on a broad range of counts. 
Unencumbered by philosophical dogma, and eapable of self-criticism to 
an amazing degree, Wittgenstein symbolises the pursuit of empiricist 
logic to its innermost core. The magnitude of his achievement becomes 
clear when it is realised that the main arguments of his posthumously 
published work—the Philosophical Investigations—have re-emerged 
in public attention only in the course of the intense adversarial 
exchanges between three distinct thinkers. This is of course, not to 
belittle the philosophical importance of either Popper, Kuhn, or 
Feyerabend, who have drawn inspiration from diverse sources, and in 
their own ways, enriched the field of philosophical empiricism. Their 
main arguments bear presentation in synoptic form—their idioms of 
discourse and the resonances of their arguments are distinctive. 
Reading them in concert helps in elaborating and providing the 
emphases to the arguments that Wittgenstein succeeded only in 
presenting the bare outlines of. 


Discovery Through Conjecture 


. Popper made two important departures from other schools of empiricist 
philosophy: first, he identified falsifiability, rather than 
verifiability, as the criterion of demarcation, because the two were 
asymmetric in terms of their relations to observational statements—a 
singular statement could be accepted as conclusive falsification, 
whereas an infinite number of observation statements would still not 
constitute conclusive verification. Second, Popper banished what he 
called "psychologism", i.e., the "how?" of hypothesis formation, from 
the domain of the method of science. Scientific theories, he argued, 
were constructed by the free play of the human imagination. There was 
an element of "creative intuition” involved in the entire process, which 
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did not lend itself to strict codification. If anything, the process lay 
within the realm of empirical psychology, and not within the method 
of science.32 The philosophy of science should hence confine itself to 
the context of validation, leaving the context of discovery for other 
disciplines. 

Popper's own theory of scientific advance is rather well-known, and 
for the present purposes, a brief summation would be adequate. Science, 
in Popper's view, progresses through alternate rounds of conjectures and 
refutations. Propositions are advanced through the free play of the 
human imagination. Scientific statements by their very nature are 
“strictly universal" propositions, which are not limited in application 
to any specific space-time region. They are distinguished from 
meaningless metaphysics by being falsifiable in principle—being 
universal in their application, they can clearly be expressed in terms of 
the eventualities that they rule out, i.e as negations of "strictly 
existential" (or "there are/is") statements. A scientific proposition 
could thus be interpreted in terms of a “there are/is no" statement, and 
as such would be falsifiable in principle. A contrary instance would 
then be a refutation—leading to the rejection of the scientific 
proposition from which the statement was derived. Scientific progress 
could be understood in terms of increasing empirical content of theories. 
New ‘theories needed necessarily to have greater empirical content— 
Popper used the term in virtually an arithmetical sense, as layers of 
empirical reality being added on to a comprehended domain as science 
progresses.34 

Kuhn and Feyerabend have argued that Popper's view of scientific 
advance is simply incapable of explaining the actual history of science. 
Kuhn found, for instance, that in many of its ramifications, the formula 
of falsifiability worked at cross-purposes with Popper's often 
emphasised—and perfectly legitimate—concern, that the philosophy 
of science "must take into account the way it is actually practised". 

Popper's elimination of psychologism, Kuhn argued, was useful as 
far as it excluded the purely contingent and the idiosyncratic, from the 
enquiry of the philosophy of science.35 But the collective psychology of 
a scientific group was nevertheless of the essence in the practice of 
science. Members of a scientific group "by nurture and training" related 
their work to a body of received opinion which implicitly defined "the 
legitimate problems and methods of a research field".36 This body of 
received wisdom was usually derived from a particular work, whose 
“achievement was sufficiently unprecedented to attract an enduring 
group of adherents away from competing modes of scientific activity” 
and which nevertheless "was sufficiently open-ended to leave all sorts 
of problems for the redefined group of practitioners to resolve".97 

Scientific achievements that shared these two characteristics, 
Kuhn defined as a "paradigm". He argued that the paradigm provided 
“the locus for professional commitment" independently of the "various 
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concepts, laws, theories, and points of view that may be abstracted 
from it".38 The paradigm was "prior to, more binding, and more 
complete than any set of rules for research" that could be derived from 
it.3? Rules of procedure, such as verification (or its obverse, 
falsification) could be used only within the terms of the paradigm, and 
even in this context, their role would be absolutely subordinate to that 
of the paradigm. These rules could be violated, but the underlying 
paradigm would still be retained. The rule violations may be 
recognised as "puzzles", which could engender “puzzle-solving"” or 
"normal" scientific activity, but such activity is necessarily conducted 
within the overarching terms of a tenaciously held paradigm. 

‘Normal science" was pictured as a settled problem-solving 
activity, conducted in those areas to which the paradigm directed the 
attention of the group. But there could be occasions when “normal 
science" uncovered "new and unsuspected phenomena", which could not 
be fitted in to the reigning paradigm—though these “anomalies” 
would be recognised as such "only against the background provided by 
the paradigm".4° The “normal” scientific activity could be tolerant of 
anomalies, but an accumulation of these would tend to constrict the area 
of generalised professional consent in the scientific community. This in 
turn would spawn a multiplicity of explanatory theories, contending for 
the greater acceptance—a situation characterised by Kuhn as one of 
"scientific crisis". The conditions would then be set for a scientific 
revolution—a complete rejection of the earlier paradigm, and its 
replacement by one better able to account for the range of unexplained 
phenomena discovered under its predecessor. 

It is important to realise that the new paradigm would radically 
change the connotation and the significance attached to each term of 
the older one. Empirical content is not to be understood in the additive 
sense of Popper, since the empirical significance of every category 
undergoes a fundamental change in the course of a scientific revolution. 
Thus Newtonian "mass" is invariant, conserved, indestructible; 
Einsteinian’ mass possesses none of these attributes. Newtonian 
"gravitation" is a "force" that is amenable to the principle of efficient 
causation; Einsteinian "gravitation" is a function of the geometry of 
space-time. A scientific revolution could not be deemed to leave the 
earlier paradigm valid, as a special case of its successor—it would 
effectively imply that the earlier paradigm was false, 
notwithstanding whatever practical utility it might have. The notion 
of the incommensurability of successive paradigms is central to Kuhn's 
thought.‘! This is quite distinct as a principle from the functionality of 
a paradigm. Newtonian mechanics perhaps could still provide an 
adequate frame of knowledge to plan an advanced mission in space 
exploration. But "validity" and "truth" are terms in the philosophy of 
science that have a considerably more expansive scope than "utility". 
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Paradigm Plurality and Scientific Progress 


Feyerabend's work extended this critique of the logical empiricist 
tradition, while entering certain important reservations on Kuhn's 
position. The critique of Kuhn began with the question whether his 
account of scientific progress was to be interpreted in a descriptive 
fashion, free of all normative presuppositions, or whether it was to be 
understood as an exercise from which methodological prescriptions 
could be derived. Kuhn himself was silent on this point, but it had been 
an outcome of his work—whether intended or otherwise—that 
paradigm-scarcity, i.e., the prevalence of a high degree of unanimity 
among practitioners about the underlying premises of scientific work, 
had come to be regarded as the hallmark of a mature science. By the 
same token, a multiplicity of paradigms was considered a 
characteristic feature of a discipline in its pre-scientific phase.4? 

Kuhn's work lent itself to the interpretation that paradigm 
singularity was a situation of inherent merit. Confined within the 
parameters of a single paradigm, "normal" scientific activity could be 
fruitfully deployed towards "puzzle-solving". In a context of persistent 
anomaly, there would be a proliferation of alternative paradigms, and 
finally the ascendancy of one. This would then set the stage for another 
phase of fruitful normal scientific activity. 

Feyerabend found this picture of alternate phases of paradigm 
proliferation and monism to be confuted by the history of scientific 
advance. The "normal" scientific activity as defined by Kuhn, he 
asserted, had never existed in the strict sense. What we have had in 
history is not the overwhelming dominance of a single paradigm in any 
phase of scientific activity, but the coexistence of several tenaciously . 
held paradigms—mutually incommensurable, with each contending for 
the greater acceptance. Paradigm pluralism, far from being an 
exceptional phase in the otherwise sedate and settled course of 
"normal science”, is an inherent feature of scientific practice as it has 
existed in history. Scientific advance would be incomprehensible 
without it.49 

Feyerabend's reservations on Kuhn's position encapsulate his 
critique of the logical empiricist position. The insistence on 
methodological pluralism underlies his trenchant attack on the 
tradition, of rationality in the provocatively titled book Against 
Method. But the underlying theses of the book have been separately 
stated in several important papers, in one of which he argues that the 
"predilection for empiricism (today) is due to the assumption that only 
a thoroughly observational procedure can exclude fanciful speculation 
and empty metaphysics, as well as to the hope that an empiricistic 
attitude is most liable to prevent stagnation and to further the progress 
of knowledge".44 However, "far from eliminating dogma and 
metaphysics and thereby encouraging progress", Feyerabend reasons, 
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"modern empiricism has only found a new way of making dogma and 
metaphysics respectable, viz., the way of calling them “well-defined 
theories’, and of developing a method of confirmation in which 
vee inquiry plays a large enough though well-controlled 
role"4 

Logical empiricism could only result in the enshrinement of dogma, 
because observations are necessarily theory-laden. Feyerabend is so far 
in conformity with Popper. Where he departs is in asserting that "the 
meaning of observation sentences is determined by the theories with 
which they are connected". An observation does not sit outside of 
theory, independent of individual subjectivity, awaiting 
documentation through the senses. Rather, in the contention between 
theory and observation, the balance of advantage lies with the former, 
because, "theories are meaningful independent of observation, (while) 
observational statements are not meaningful unless they have been 
connected with theories".46 Thus the empiricist who puts his entire 
faith in the primacy of observation, would implicitly be accepting the 
infallibility of the underlying theory, blinding himself to certain 
potentialities of discovery. 

Feyerabend's measure of the good empiricist is one who is committed 
to increasing "the empirical content of whatever knowledge” exists. 
And in his framework, this could be done only through the individual's 
willingness to work with several alternative theories, which would 
direct his attention to different kinds of observations, or enable him to 
adopt different observational idioms to interpret any single 
occurrence.47 The methodological justification of a plurality of theories 
arises from the fact that it provides the "means of criticising the 
accepted theory in a manner which goes beyond the criticism provided 
by a comparison of that theory “with the facts’. .. (Also, it) allows for a 
much sharper criticism of accepted ideas than does the comparison 
with a domain of ‘facts' which are supposed to sit there is ces 
of theoretical considerations".48 


Theory as Observation Language 


The basic premises of conventional empiricism—that "facts" are 
independent of theory, and that sensory experiences have an existence 
independent of their verbalisation—are -erroneous. Natural 
interpretations—the verbal descriptions of sensory experiences—are 
not a verbal add-on to a sensory core. Rather, they are “instrumental in 
constituting the sensory field". Without his acquired capability to 
interpret empirical reality, the individual would also lose the 
“ability to think and to perceive".4? There are not two processes: "one, 
noticing a phenomenon; the other, expressing it with the help of the 
appropriate statement—but only one". There is a basic unity between 
observation and its verbalisation, even its internal and introspective 
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recording. And this unity is a consequence of the human process of 
learning. 

The decisive lines from Feyerabend are crucial enough to warrant 
their detailed reproduction: "This unity (between perception and its 
expression) is a result of a process of learning that starts in one's 
childhood. From our very early days we learn to react to situations 
with the appropriate responses, linguistic or otherwise. The teaching 
procedures both shape the ‘appearance’ or ‘phenomenon’, and establish 
afirm connection with words, so that finally the phenomena seem to 
speak for themselves without outside help or extraneous knowledge. .... 
The language they `speak' is, of course, influenced by the beliefs of 
earlier generations which have been held for so long that they no 
longer appear as separate principles, but enter the terms of everyday 
discourse, and, after the prescribed training, seem to emerge from the 
things themselves”.5° 

For individuals reared in a particular tradition, their descriptions 
of sensory experience would acquire a self-evident and axiomatic form. 
. For those belonging to a different tradition, the very same descriptions 
would seem completely opaque. A way of perceiving was bound up with 
a way of life, with a set of social practices. The two could not be 
understood in isolation of each other. In its own social context, an 
observation language would appear to have the quality of perfect 
incontrovertibility—a name would seem to have a unique set of 
associations with reality, rules of syntax would leave little room for 
ambivalence, and the criteria of verisimilitude would appear self- 
evident and axiomatic. Put the same observation language into 
another, quite alien, social context, and it would lose all these 
characteristics at once. 

The difference between scientific paradigms is of no less 
fundamental] a nature. One of the strongest sections of Feyerabend's 
work is his analysis of the Galilean texts, which shows how violently 
these epochal scientific works flouted the law-and-order approach 
that logical empiricism has sought to institutionalise.>! Galileo's 
scientific innovations and the triumph of the Copernican world-view 
were as little inspired by their superior conformance to observational 
experience, as the demise of Ptolemaic astronomy had to do with an 
inability to account for a range of observation statements. For the 
natural interpretations then current, Copernican astronomy seemed 
clearly counterfactual. There was simply no easily accessible empirical 
observation that could lend support to the notion of the earth as a 
spinning orb. The Galilean project of proving Copernicus right, had 
necessarily to invent these observation statements. Assuming the 
validity of the Copernican hypothesis, Galileo had to proceed counter- 
inductively, to the interpretations of sensory experience that would be 
consistent with the hypothesis. The fact that an object dropped from 
the top of a tower fell straight down to the foot of the tower, and not 
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some distance away, clearly seemed to contradict the Copernican 
hypothesis. Galileo was concerned with eliminating this seeming 
contradiction. His method proceeded from the theory to the 
observation, not vice versa. His primary concern was with 
reinterpreting the empirical fact of the object falling straight down, so 
that it would be consistent with the hypothesis of a spinning earth. 

This he did by changing the observational idiom. The natural 
interpretation that all motion is perceptible to the senses was modified 
to read that only relative motion is perceptible. The free fall of an 
object did not leave a diagonal track through the air. But this was not 

- because the earth was motionless, but because there was no lateral 
motion of the object relative to the earth, only a downward motion 
towards it. To put it differently, the lateral motion of the object was 
shared with the earth, and was hence non-operative. Galileo 
established the non-operative character of shared motion by 
considering, in his dialogue with imaginary interlocutors, certain 
happenings on a ship setting sail from Venice to Alexandria. He posed 
questions such as: what kind of a track would a paint brush held 
motionless on the deck of the ship leave across the earth's surface? If 
an artist were to be continually applying brush on canvas in the course 
of the voyage, what kind of impressions would he leave? If a man were 
to be contemplating the mast of the ship from a position on the ship, 
what would -he perceive in terms of the motion of the mast? 

Galileo's thought experiments then proceeded to consider the free 
fall of a stone in the inertial frame of a spinning earth. The example of 
a small and finite object (like a ship) moving across a vast and stable 
object, like the earth, was transposed to the motion of that vast object 
itself. Galileo was aware that the analogy could easily be challenged, 
but to pre-empt this possibility, he used propaganda—he merely 
exhorted his interlocutors to accept the analogy. 

The rules of logical inference that have subsequently been read into 
his discourse by empiricist philosophers, clearly had no role to play. 
Galileo suffered none of the constrictions on thought imposed by these 
rules, because of which he could freely invent empirical facts—or 
interpret the data of experience in an observational language derived 
from a theory that he was committed to in advance. The rules of the 
game were jettisoned at this critical juncture in the evolution of science. 
Difficulties of a logical nature were either covered up through 
propagandistic devices, or through ad hoc hypothesis. 

Counter-inductive procedures, ad hoc hypothesis, and even plain 
acts of faith, have had a role not merely in the Galilean context, but 
also in the Einsteinian.°2 They survive to this day as vital ingredients 
of scientific practice, quite in contrast to the neat models built by the 
philosophers of science. Criteria of strict logic could only have 
impeded progress at critical junctures inthe evolution of science. 
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Feyerabend's arguments also suggest the abolition of a conceptual 
distinction that much of modern empiricism has insisted on—between 
the context of discovery and the context of justification5? The 
justificatory process partakes of the same procedures as the act of 
discovery, or what J.D. Bernal has referred to as the "really positive" 
part of science—though not in the sense envisaged by him.54 Science 
does not proceed unilinearly from discovery to justification, but often in 
the reverse direction. Observational facts are often invented, just as 
theories are, and observational terms and theoretical terms can not be 
rigidly circumscribed. Discovery and jusecicetion: similarly, were 
often part of a single process. 

What then accounted for the prevalence of the Galilean world view 
and the gradual eclipse of the Ptolemaic? If empirical accuracy is 
jettisoned, what other criterion of demarcation exists? Feyerabend does 
not flinch from the answer: nothing. Galilean astronomy gained ground 
not because of greater fidelity to experience, but because it was 
associated in post-Renaissance Italy, with an oppositionist movement 
to the decadent school-men and clerics who had held. society in their 
thrall for centuries. It- gained acceptance not -because rationality 
necessarily prevails, but because it was expressed in the-popular 
Italian idiom, rather than the classical Latin which was used by the 
oppressive church. In other words, Galilean astronomy gained 
acceptance because the social forces with which it was associated, 
were attempting to cut through the blinding dogma that had been 
imposed by the church, and.to propose their own world-view as an 
alternative conception of reality. Galilean astronomy was part of the 
ideological struggle against the mediaeval clerics and dogmatic 
‘school-men who were the-legislators for scientific activ'ty then, 
charged with the agdifiona] E ponei of checking deviancy from 
accepted habits of thought.55 

From Popper to Kuhn and Feyerabend, empiricism travelled the 
entire gamut from absolute certainty to complete cultural relativism. 
Most philosophers of science have resisted the. latter conclusion with 
an obduracy suggestive of frail minds’ need of anchorage. But it is not 
merely inescapable if science is to be brought.down from the rarefied 
world of abstraction to concrete human activity, it is also indispensable 
if scientific activity is to gain the measure of influence it is capable and 
deserving of, in social and political processes. This may seem 
paradoxical—can a body of thought that is admittedly culture- 
specific, realistically lay claim to guiding social processes in widely 
different milieus? The paradox vanishes once one brings in the 
insistence on pluralism as the only possible guiding principle for 
epistemology. At the core of this insistence is the understanding that 
science is inextricably entangled in social processes, and is the result of 
these. It does not stand outside the social processes as an absolute 
standard of truth, like empiricism seemed to believe. A specifically 
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political view of science and society would emerge from these theses. 
The case for epistemological tolerance would become a case for social 
tolerance, for political liberty, and for breaking the shackles of 
unquestioning status quoism that arid formulae such as verificationism 
and falsificationism impose. ! 

This brings us to the centrepiece of this exercise—the philosophical 
work of Ludwig Wittgenstein. Feyerabend's arguments have a long 
genealogy, having been anticipated by Wittgenstein in most of its 
substantive details.56 Wittgenstein's philosophical saga is 
additionally important in that his early work was accepted by the 
most committed empiricist philosophers as a landmark in the 
enshrinement of perfect certainty, while his later work ruthlessly cut 
the ground out from under this pretence. Though Wittgenstein did not 
spell out the political consequences of his doctrine with anything like 
the clarity of a Feyerabend, the opposition to his philosophical 
breakthroughs has essentially been of a political nature. This too 
should emerge with a fair measure of clarity from the following 
exercise. 


The Perfect Certainty of Linguistic Philosophy 


Early linguistic philosophers had argued that metaphysics is the 
inevitable outcome of language being extended beyond its limits. The 
early Wittgenstein had spoken of philosophy not as a theory, but as an 
activity—as specifically the activity of supervising the use of 
language and guarding it against trespasses into the metaphysical 
domain. Philosophers were a tribe of thought policemen that would 
ensure the conformance of linguistic usage to rationality. Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus, or so he thought, would only serve as the ladder that the 
reader could use to ascend to a higher plane of argument, where 
linguistic usage would be strictly delimited within the bounds of 
empirical rationality. Once there, the reader could kick the ladder 
away. That, said Wittgenstein, would be the end of philosophy, 
which as a discipline would have served its purpose, and would have 
no further reason for existing.5” 

A singular premise underlay this position—that words had a unique 
connotation, that they were elemental representations of specific 
objects, or of objective realities. Russell's rather effusive introduction to 
the Tractatus expressed it best: "Mr. Wittgenstein,” he said, "is 
concerned with the conditions for a logically perfect language".°8 And 
in anticipation of what was to follow, Russell went so far as to assert 
-that a "logically perfect language has rules of syntax which prevent 
nonsense, and has single symbols which always have a definite and 
unique meaning".° This is a position to which virtually all of logical 
empiricism has been committed, though in varying degrees. 
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Wittgenstein himself seemied to leave little outside the ambit of his 
system-building in the Tractatus. "The world”, he asserted, “divides 
into facts", a fact in turn being “what is the case”, i.e., “the existence of 
states of affairs".69 Specific configurations of the elemental 
constituents of reality ("objects") produced specific "states of affairs". 
"Objects" themselves were "simple, unalterable, and subsistent", and it 
was only their "configuration" that was “changing and unstable”. 

The human imagination could "picture facts" to itself. And these 
"pictures" were "models of reality", consisting of distinct "elements" in 
determinate relations to one another. The connection between i 
elements was the "structure" of this picture. And the "possibility" o 
such a structure also merited the status and name of the;"pictorial. ies 
of the picture". This "possibility" of a determinate relation between 
the elements of a picture, was the characteristic which enabled a 
picture to depict reality.® A picture could either agree, or fail to agree 
with reality—depending on which it was either ' ‘correct or incorrect, 
true or false".64 It was “impossible to. tell from -the’ picture ‘alone 
whether it is true or false". Rather, in order to’ establish the veracity 
of the picture, it was necessary to "compare it with reality". There 
were, in other words, “no pictures that are true a priori". Critically, 
it is necessary to observe that the correspondence between the "picture" 
and the "reality" is dependent on the possibility. of the “pictorial form 
of the picture"—understood not as a probable occurence ora likelihood, 
but as a theoretical possibility. 

Wittgenstein’s approach to system-building was that of laying. o one 
logical construct upon another, and describing the rules of 
correspondence between the successive layers. He ascended in this 
manner from reality into. the domain of logic. Over "objects" were laid 
"pictures", and the next phase in the comprehension of reality was 
that of the "thought", which was a “logical picture of facts". Then, as 
the counterpart of the proposition that the "world is the totality of 
facts", Wittgenstein asserted that the "totality of true eee isa 
picture of the worid".66 

A proposition then, was the articulation of a thought i in a manner 
that was perceptible to the senses. A proposition in turn, was made up 
of elements—of "simple signs"—that bore to each other the relation 
that the objects of the real world bore to each other in the specific 
situation (or "state of affairs") that was the empirical underpinning of 
the thought: "the configuration of objects in a situation corresponds to 
the configuration of simple signs in the propositional sign". The 

"simple signs employed in propositions are called names", and "a name 
means an object. The object is its meaning".67 

The entire logical edifice of the Tractatus rested on the necessity of 
this unique and unambiguous correspondence between names and objects: 
"the requirement that simple signs be possible" was "the requirement 
that sense be determinate".*8 And-if a proposition were to be broken 
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down into its elemental constituents, then the correspondence between 
each of its "simple signs" and the "objects" of reality would at once be 
apparent, since "in a proposition there must be exactly as many 
distinguishable parts as in the situation that it represents".6? Each 
sign of the proposition would, moreover, uniquely identify an element 
of reality (i.e., an "object"), since "a proposition has one.and only one 
complete analysis”.70 

Propositions of several degrees of complexity could occur in this 
scheme of logical atomism. "The simplest kind of proposition", i.e., one 
that asserted “the existence of a state of affairs", was in 
Wittgenstein's system, "an elementary proposition". Such a proposition 
was "a nexus, a concatenation of names"—and names being the "simple 
symbols" of the system of logic, elementary propositions could be 
represented as “functions of names".7! The correspondence (or the lack 
of it) between a concatenation of names and a configuration of objects, 
was then easily established: “truth possibilities of elementary 
propositions mean possibilities of existence and non-existence of states 
of affairs". Propositions of higher-order could then be understood in 
terms of “agreement and disagreement with truth-possibilities of 
elementary propositions".72 

The complex edifice of the Tractatus was built layer by layer upon 
the conception of a reality that divided up spontaneously into objects. 
As reflected in the human imagination, reality gave rise, sequentially, 
to pictures, thoughts, and propositions—and each of these, like the 
underlying reality, was perfectly divisible into constituent elements. 
The relations between the elements at each level of comprehension, 
were assumed to have a determinate order, analogous to those at every 
other level. It was this analogy between "names" and "objects" that 
permitted the human understanding to comprehend reality, provided it 
did not stray beyond the limits of language, i.e., the empirical bounds 
of any name. 


The Place of Crystal Crumbles 


After thus pronouncing the end of philosophy, Wittgenstein turned his 
attention to his other interests. But interaction with the philosopher 
F.P. Ramsay and the economist Pierro Sraffa shook him out of the 
complacence that the perfect certainty of the Tractatus had induced. 
Little is reliably known of the forces that impelled Wittgenstein to 
change his position radically with the passage of years. But it is 
fairly clear that the difficulties of fitting the descriptions of the 
Tractatus to actual language usage were one of these. Aware that his 
elaborate logical construction was rather shaky, Wittgenstein chose to 
abandon the terse and aphoristic style of the Tractatus. What took its 
place was not philosophising as a process of system-building, but 
philosophy as a perpetual dialogue. In contrast to the perfect assurance 
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with which he laid one logical construct upon the other in his earlier 
work, the author of the Philosophical Investigations seemed to be 
assailed by agonising doubts at every turn of his argument. 

The trouble began at the very foundation of the edifice, in the 
process of naming the elemental constituents of reality. "But what are 
the simple constituent parts of which reality is composed?" asked 
Wittgenstein in his Philosophical Investigations, and the contrast 
with the author of the Tractatus—who had assumed that the world 
divides into facts, facts into states of affairs, and states of affairs into 
configurations of objects—could not be sharper. The Wittgenstein of the 
Philosophical Investigations seemed acutely aware that objective 
reality did not readily collapse itself into discrete "objects" that could 
be given distinct "names". The terms employed to break down reality 
into "simples", themselves had little sense in isolation of the social 
discourse. To derive the significance of each of these terms, it was 
necessary to continually refer back to its usage in a particular context. 
For instance, asked Wittgenstein, "What are the simple constituent 
parts of a chair?—The bits of wood of which it is made? Or the 
molecules, or the atoms?— Simple’ means: not composite. And here the 
point is: in what sense “composite'? It makes no sense at all to speak 
absolutely of the “simple parts of a chair".73 The reason is fairly clear: 
a "simple" from one point of view was not necessarily so from another; 
just as a "composite" could be deemed to be made up of "simples", the 
"simple" too could be assumed to be constituted by the "composite". To 
complete the last quotation: "To the philosophical question: “Is the 
visual image of this tree composite, and what are its component parts?’ 
the correct answer is: “That depends on what you understand by 
“composite’.' (And that is of course not an answer but a rejection of the 
question.)"74 

In his Philosophical Investigations, the system-builder of the 
Tractatus was embarked, not upon imposing an order and discipline on 
ordinary language usage, but on understanding the "multiplicity of the 
tools in language and of the ways they are used, the multiplicity of 
kinds of word and sentence". And he found little in common between 
this and "what the logicians have said about the structure of language. 
(Including the author of the Tractatus Logico-l’hilosophicus)".75 
Actual language, in other words, did not correspond to the abstract 
requirements of logic: "The more narrowly we examine actual language, 
the sharper becomes the conflict between it and our requirement. (For 
the crystalline purity of logic was not a result of investigation: it was a 
requirement)".76 Wittgenstein found the attempt to evolve a perfect 
language—as:- a “preconceived idea to which reality must 
correspond"—to be the result of "the dogmatism into which we fall so 
easily in doing philosophy".”” But the conflict between actuality and 
the requirement was becoming “intolerable”, and the latter was "in 
danger of becoming empty”. In a remarkable analogy with the physical 
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world, Wittgenstein said of the perfect world of logicians that, "we 
have got on to slippery ice where there is no friction, and so in a certain 
sense the conditions are ideal; but also, just because of that, we are 
unable to walk. We want to walk: so we need friction. Back to the rough 
ground!".78 

Using the term "language-game", which was "meant to bring into 
prominence the fact that the speaking of language is part of an 
activity, or of a form of life",7? Wittgenstein argued, through a wealth 
of examples, that the meaning of a word could not be understood 
independent of its use, i.e., there is no objective reality to which a word 
attached itself inexorably and inseparably: "Every sign by itself seems 
dead. What gives it life?—In use it is alive. Is life breathed into it 
there?—Or is the use its life?"89 

The search for Russell's object-words, that had a meaning in 
isolation, was an exercise in futility. It was simply not credible to 
advance the argument that the variety of uses of a particular word was 
just a superficial aspect, or the result of human error, and that in 
essence, a single word must represent a single object. This belief stood 
squarely in the domain of the metaphysical, which the empiricists 
laboured so mightily to demolish. And it was a metaphysic that was 
additionally dangerous in that it succeeded in masquerading as the 
royal pathway to objective, infallible science. But “questions as to the 
essence of language, or propositions, thought, etc",8! were not merely 
futile, they were positively antithetical to scientific advance. This 
Wittgenstein implied, in pointing to the "fluctuation of scientific 
definition": "What today counts as an observed concomitant of a 
phenomenon will tomorrow be used to define it".82 


The Private Language Argument 


On the basis of the understanding that the "use of words teach you 
their meaning", Wittgenstein constructed a theory of the impossibility 
of a "private language", which in a sense, is the culmination of his 
Philosophical Investigations. The question at issue was: if “language is 
an instrument .. (and) its concepts are instruments",8? and if language 
was to be understood in terms of rules and conventions governing the use 
of words, then was it possible to imagine “obeying a rule” as 
“something that it would be possible for one man to do, and to do only 
once in his life?".84 This question was easily disposed of, with 
Wittgenstein asserting, quite simply, that “obeying a rule’ is a 
practice .. (and) it is not possible to obey a rule ‘privately’: (since) 
otherwise thinking one was obeying a rule would be the same thing as 
obeying it".85 

The other argument for a private language called for somewhat 
greater attention. It stemmed from the fact that experiences and 
sensations are purely private, and hence should lend themselves to a 
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‘process of "naming" in a purely private sense. Wittgenstein took the 
instance of a person inventing a name for a sensation (say, pain) 
without being aware of the outward manifestations of the sensation. 
Every time the sensation occurred to the individual, he made a note of 
it, concentrating his attention inwardly on it, and denoting it—purely 
privately—with a name. 

There were two distinct kinds of objections which were raised 
against this notion of a private definition. First, "sensation" is a word 
of ordinary language usage—part of our day-to-day language-game, as 
it were—and in describing his inner experience as a "sensation", this 
individual made a definite reference to a socially determined and 
accepted definition: therefore, "the use of this word (i.e., sensation) 
stands in need of a justification which everybody understands".56 

The second objection raised by Wittgenstein was also fundamental: a 
private definition was, by virtue of its character, unintelligible; and an 
individual who had arrived at a private name for a sensation, 
"couldn't make himself understood when he used the word". Then, 
asked Wittgenstein, "does he understand the name, without being able 
to explain its meaning to anyone?"87 

This, it is clear, is neither to deny the existence of the sensation, nor 
to argue that sensation is "a nothing". Rather, Wittgenstein made 
clear, the purported sensation was “not a something, but not a nothing 
either!"88 The point simply was, "that a nothing would serve just as 

well as a something about which nothing could be said”.®? 

The empirical significance of a sensation lay in its expression. A 
sensation that was experienced and apprehended internally through a 
process of introspection, and given a purely private definition, might as 
well not exist. Wittgenstein had asserted quite forcefully in the 
Tractatus, that "we picture facts to ourselves", in the confidence of 
stating an incontrovertible truth. But in his more mature work, he was 
intent on pursuing the belief in an inner picture to its last hide-out, and 
destroying it. Logical empiricism, which insisted that sensory 
experience should be amenable to a process of intelligible naming, 
required also, that experience should have an objectively identifiable 
form. The notion of an internal picture was essential to this kind of 
thinking. But this notion could simply not withstand the scrutiny of 
Wittgenstein's questioning in the Philosophical Investigations: what, 
asked he, constitutes this private picture? If an observer should make 
the claim that in experiencing a sensation, an individual has a certain 
picture before his mind's eye, then he (the observer) should be able to 
describe this inner experience, without the private definition of it 
being accessible to him. How then could he say anything about this 
inner picture, describe its form, or even be sure that it existed at all: "If 
you say he sees a private picture before him, which he is describing, 
you have still made an assumption about what he has before him. And 
that means that you can describe-it or do describe it more closely. If you 
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admit that'you haven't any notion what kind of thing it might be that 
he has before him—then what leads you into saying, in spite of that, 
that he has something before him?"?0 

Wittgenstein's questioning drew its stimulus from the same source 
that inspired Hume's devastating scepticism about .the certainty ‘of 
inferences from empirical observation. This was thé. realisation that 
empiricism ultimately fell back upon certain postufates ‘and beliefs 
that did not satisfy the requirements of empirical logic. Hume for 
instance, had closed all avenues of justifying inductive logic on 
inductive grounds. One could make a certain generalised inference on 
the basis of numerous mutually consistent observations. But that did not 
imply yet that all future circumstances that fulfilled the basic 
conditions of previous such occurrences would justify the same inductive 
inferences. One could similarly, frame any number of valid hypotheses 
on the basis of inductive logic, without the assurance that induction 
was valid as a general philosophical principle., 

In -the 20th century, when empiricism was a more complex 
organism—though not necessarily a more evolved one—Wittgenstein's 
logic coldly cut the ground out from under the notion of the "inner 
picture”. Thus, the assertion of hidden mental processes was a 
“conjuring trick", that "altogether escapes notice", because we think it 
“quite innocent": "We talk of processes and states and leave their 
nature undecided. Sometime perhaps we shall know more about them— 
we think. But that is just what commits us to a particular way of 
looking at the matter".91 But the point simply is that an "inner 
process’ stands in need of outward criteria",92 and these criteria could 
not be private ones, since then they would be no criteria at all. 

In the ultimate analysis, Wittgenstein's later writings may be read 
as a prolonged treatise on the acquisition-of language-skills through 
social processes of learning. The learning of a particular language thus 
became more than a process of merely "naming" the discrete "objects" 
that supposedly constitute the world—it became the internalisation of 
a "form of life". Thus, "to imagine a language means to imagine a form 
of life", and "human agreement" decided between the truth and falsity 
of a statement: "It is what human beings say that is true and false; and 
they agree in the language they use. That is not agreement in opinions 
but in forms of life".% 

Mainstream empiricism was astounded by this series of Sdab: 
After having laboured long and hard to erect an edifice of perfect 
certainty in the garb of science, it was galling to have the discussion 
thrown open to cultural relativism, with its deeply corrosive influence 
upon the supposed foundations of the scientific enterprise: 
infallibility, objectivity, and the absolute truth. It was not in the least 
surprising therefore, that Bertrand Russell's attitude towards the later 
Wittgenstein should have been dismissive at best and petulantly 
hostile at worst: the Philosophical Investigations, he asserted, were 
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"completely unintelligible", and its author seemed "to have grown 
tired of serious thinking and to have invented a doctrine which would 
make such activity unnecessary". The "positive doctrines" advanced in 
the work, seemed to Russell "trivial", and "its negative doctrines 
unfounded". 


Abstract Science and the Unsocial Individual 


Lofty disdain was a sentiment that came easily to the high priest of 
British empiricism. But the eager acolyte, A.J. Ayer, felt called upon to 
argue out-the point, and he did so in a manner that betrayed a manifest 
inability to comprehend the critical breakthroughs of the 
Philosophical Investigations. Wittgenstein's suggestion that the 
meaning of words lay in their use was all "very well", according to 
Ayer, until one paused to consider what "agreement" came to in this 
context: "The practice of a community is supposed to bestow meaning on 
my utterances. But what is the community except a collection of 
persons? And if each of these persons is supposed to take his orders 
about meaning solely from the others, it follows that none of them 
takes any orders. The whole semantic house of cards is based upon our 
taking in each other's washing, or would be if there were any laundry 
to wash. On this interpretation, Wittgenstein's argument, so far from 
proving that private languages are impossible, proves that they are 
indispensable".95 

A school of philosophy that had been reared on the notion of the 
individual as a self-subsistent entity, distinct and independent of 
society, could not easily adapt to the idea of man as a social animal, 
and language as an instrument of his socialisation. This is apparent 
from Ayer's offhand description of a “community” as a collection of 
individuals, almost in a quantitative sense—as if the community had 
an existence in isolation of the cross-currents of historical time within 
which it was evolving; as if an arbitrary grouping of individuals 
without any determinate relations or shared cultural traits would count 
as a "community"; as if individuals had an existence outside a social 
milieu, and "society" was only an incidental outcome of individuals 
deciding, almost fortuitously as it were, to associate together. 

The unsocial, unhistorical man of modern empiricist philosophy is 
capable of producing only abstract science, not practical, evolving, and 
dynamic science. Small wonder then, that from Russell to Popper and 
Ayer, modern empiricism has been singularly unable to subsume the 
actual history of scientific advance within its arid formulae. It took a 
Wittgenstein to prove that the entire quest was futile, and that the 
categories of scientific thinking—like linguistic usage—are derived 
from the social practice of a community. 

Classical empiricism had arrived at a similar point of resolution 
over a century ago. Consider the following excerpts from a mid-19th 
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century philosophical work (written, according to its authors Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels for self-clarification) and: the affinities 
with the later Wittgenstein virtually leap out: "Language is as old as 
consciousness, language is practical, real consciousness that exists for 
other men as well, and only therefore does it exist for me; language, 
like consciousness, only arises from the need, the necessity, of 
intercourse with other men".% 

It is a fascinating comment on the history of philosophical 
development that thinkers like Marx and Engels, operating within the 
milieu of the late-European enlightenment, should have arrived at 
conclusions that are strikingly similar to those of Wittgenstein, who 
was working within the rather different ambience of 20th century 
empiricism. For a further understanding of this full turn of the 
Philosophical wheel, it would be necessary—as has been done with 
surpassing depth and scholarship by the philosopher Lucio 
Colletti?”—to study the Hegelian critique of the classical empiricist 
tradition of Hume and Kant, and the synthesis achieved by Marx. It 
, would also require a study of the shift in the focus of empiricist 
philosophy, occurring contemporaneously with Marx, when John Stuart 
Mill identified linguistic usage, and the process of "naming", as the 
underpinnings of empirical knowledge.?8 

This notion sustained empiricist philosophy for a whole subsequent 
century. It took the searching probe of Wittgenstein’s intellect to show 
up its hollowness. But Wittgenstein's epistemological breakthrough is 
yet to produce a social science of science, as it should. Efforts like those 
of Kuhn and Feyerabend have remained somewhat isolated, and have 
not spawned a research programme of reconstructing scientific history 
in terms of its social determinants. 

The direction that such an enterprise must take would emerge fairly 
clearly from a return to the sources. Classical empiricism went through 
an epochal bifurcation in the mid-19th century, with the two distinct 
schools being identified with Mill and Marx. The point-contrapuntal 
presentation of their rival perspectives on a specific issue—that of 
social science—would perhaps help in identifying the key areas of 
divergence, and correlatively, the basic premises from which an effort 
to study the social science of science should commence. 

The use of respective approaches to social science as the touchstone 
of the validity of the philosophy of science is made with certain 
considerations in mind. Firstly, if a particular philosophical approach 
to the comprehension of science claims universal validity, then it 
should be equally applicable to the physical and the social sciences. 
Secondly, the debate as it pertains to the physical sciences has often 
been led astray by certain polemical tendencies. It is easy to derail a 
debate by challenging an interlocutor to state a clear position on the 
universal validity of, say quantum theory. The question—sweeping in 
its scope and impatient of subtleties in its spirit—often calls forth a 
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commensurate response. There is very little left of the debate after 
that. Thirdly, and finally, the effort to locate science in social 
processes will be better able to detect the linkages between theory and 
’ reality if the discourse is situated in the domain of the social sciences. 


Liberalism and Marxism 


Mill struggled hard with the question whether a social science was at 
all possible. Determinism was an inbuilt feature of the physical 
sciences. But when transferred to the realm of human society, it seemed 
to undermine the entire notion of individual freedom that liberalism 
was founded upon. Mill's resolution of the conundrum was equivocal: if 
an individual's character is formed "for him" by "his circumstances", 
this in no way negates the possibility of his character also being 
formed "by him as one of the intermediate agents".9? In fact, the- 
feeling the individual had, of being able to modify his character if he 
wished; "is itself the feeling of moral freedom which we are conscious 
of". 

Once the possibility of a social science that was in consonance with 
the liberal notion of individual freedom was established, Mill went on 
to draw up the schema for constructing one. And he was very clear that 
the elaboration of a social science needed to commence from a study of 
individual human nature: "The laws of the phenomena of society are, 
and can be, nothing but the laws of the actions and passions of human 
beings united together in the social state. Men, however, in a state of 
society, are still men; their actions and passions are obedient to the 
laws of individual human nature. .. Human beings in society have no 
properties but those which are derived from, and may be resolved into, 
the laws of the nature of individual man".!01 

The Marxian approach was most clearly articulated in a 1859 
manuscript. The individual isolated from society is a rank absurdity, 
"one of the unimaginative fantasies of the 18th century". Marx's 
polemic was targeted at the political economy of Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo, which began its disquisitions from the premise of the 
isolated individual producing for his own needs. But it could be 
directed at Mill with equally telling effect: the isolated hunter or 
fishermen producing for himself "is just as preposterous as the 
development of language without individuals who live together and 
speak to one another. .. Man is a zoon politikon in the most literal 
sense: he is not only a social animal, but an animal that can isolate 
itself only within society".102 In other words, the "individual" who 
occupied centre-stage in the liberal doctrine is himself the creation of a 
specific mode of social organisation—in short, the market model. 

The study of "individual human nature" that served Mill as the 
foundation for a science of society was already a social science, since 
the "individual" of market society—a supposed social isolate—was 
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himself the product of a phase of social evolution, of the dissolution of 
feudal ties of personal dependence, and the emergence of market- 
oriented relations. Mill's proposed science of individual character 
formation, which he gave the name ethology—"the science which 
corresponds to the act of education, in the widest sense of the term, 
including the formation of national or collective character as well as . 
individual"!03was in grave danger of collapsing into mere tautology. 

The ultimate object of developing the science of ethology was that of 
identifying “what actual or possible combinations of circumstances are 
capable of promoting or of preventing the production" of specific 
character traits. The potentiality of social engineering—the 
manipulation of individual character into moulds convenient to the 
compelling needs of the dominant classes—was an integral element of 
this conception. Practical education, argued Mill, would be the "mere 
transformation" of the principles of ethology "into a parallel system of 
precepts, and the adaptation of these to the sum total of the 
individual circumstances that exist in each particular case".104 

In a very basic sense, these propositions are open to the devastating 
riposte of the third of Marx's Theses on Feurbach: "the materialist 
doctrine that men are products of circumstances ‘and upbringing, and 
that, therefore, changed men are products of other circumstances and 
changed upbringing, forgets that it is men who change circumstances 
and that the educator must himself be educated. Hence, this doctrine is 
bound to divide society into two parts, one of which is superior to 
society" .105 

This, stated with exceptional clarity, is the inequality that 
liberalism has been blind to, but nevertheless is fundamental to the 
market society. And it is possible to identify the source of this 
inequality with a fair measure of certainty. Free market liberalism 
stands for the full juridical equality of all citizens—a liberal 
democratic society specifically guarantees every man equality in access 
to the materials of livelihood, and equality of opportunity to develop 
his mental and physical faculties. Yet liberalism also stands for 
private property in the means of production. It assumes that man is a 
creature of infinite wants, which nature provides for in only the most 
niggardly manner. To maximise the satisfaction of wants, it is essential 
to provide man with the incentive to increase nature's yield of the 
necessities and luxuries of life. In other words, man is in need of an 
inducement to continually increase the productivity of his investments 
of labour into need-satisfying activity. And since labour is man's title 
to property, only the unfettered right to accumulation—to virtually 
limitless self-aggrandisement—would serve the purpose. In working for 
his narrow self-interest, he would incidentally be fulfilling social 
wants. Public good is best served by the untrammelled play of man's 
sense of infinite acquisitiveness. 
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That the different elements of this social ontology are 
fundamentally in contradiction, has been established with great 
lucidity and elegance by C.B. MacPherson. Not only are the 
assumptions of infinite wants and limited means merely transitory 
ideological devices, used for explicitly propagandist purposes in the 
early phase of capitalist development in Britain and Europe, but so 
also are they increasingly running into conflict with reality. And the 
limitless aggrandisement of those who own the means of production is 
violently in conflict with the claim that every individual is ensured 
the full opportunity to develop his mental and physical potentialities 
under a liberal democratic dispensation. 

These themes could occupy an entire study in themselves. For the 
purposes immediately at hand, it is sufficient to quickly identify the 
ideological blind-spots that compromise the ability of liberalism to 
evolve a credible epistemology: the variance between the juridical 
equality of the market and the absolute inequality of private property; 
market freedom as the unfreedom of wage labour; the opposition in 
bourgeois society between private means and public ends. 

Science in the bourgeois-liberal conception, is the most public and 
the most universal of idioms of discourse. But liberalism also seeks to 
justify the appropriation of science for purely private ends. Classical 
empiricism was unable to resolve the contradiction between the public 
ends of science, and the private means of bourgeois property—not until 
Marx transformed its genteel liberal conceptions into a revolutionary 
doctrine of social transformation. 


The Social Determination of Categories 


Marxism is not an epistemology—at least not in any fundamental sense. 
But an epistemological premise is central to it—that man’s 
consciousness is materially determined. The term "material 
determination" stands in need of explication, since it has been 
variously interpreted. 

To -confuse Marxist materialism with the mechanistic French 
doctrine of the 18th century—which saw human knowledge as the 
consequence of material reality stamping itself upon the consciousness— 
would be grossly misleading. To paraphrase the first of Marx's theses 
on Feurbach, the chief defect of all preceding schools of materialism 
was that human consciousness was viewed in purely passive terms—as 
a resultant of external stimuli falling on the tabula rasa of the 
understanding, through the conduits of the senses. The active side—the 
understanding of sensuous, practical activity as the embodiment of 

human consciousness, was in contradistinction, developed by 
idealism!°7—in particular, by Hegel, who viewed human society and 
the state, not as the creations of real, sensuous men united in practical 
creative activity, but as manifestations of the process of becoming of 
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the eternal Idea (or the Notion—different only in a verbal sense from 
divinity, or God). l 

Marx brought the Hegelian divinity down from the heavens to the 
mundane world of practical human activity. Whereas for Hegel, 
human consciousness and society were the transubstantiations of the 
Idea—mere ephemeral and transitory manifestations of an eternal 
Truth—for Marx, human consciousness was materially conditioned, and 
material reality itself was a product of human consciousness as 
practical activity. 

The physical world was not something that existed unchanged from 
eternity, but was itself correlated to the development of human 
industry and society. The "world" was itself constituted by the 
character of man's relationship with nature. And this relationship 
was simultaneously, also a relation of man with fellow man, and of 
man in society. Thus, the progress of human society now appears as a 
two-fold relation, which can be understood only in terms of a two-fold 

_interaction: "on the one hand as a natural, on the other hand as a social 
relation—social in the sense that it denotes the co-operation of several 
individuals, no matter in what conditions, in what manner and to what 
end. It follows from this, that a certain mode of production, or 
industrial stage, is always combined with a certain mode of co- 
operation, or. social stage, and this mode of co-operation is itself a 
productive force”.108 

Human consciousness is derivatively, determined both naturally and 
socially. Its categories—far from being a priori valid as Kant had 
argued—are simultaneously both social and natural. To revert to what 
was said earlier, in the context of the discussion on Feyerabend, the 
physical universe does not send out stimuli that are apprehended by 
the human imagination and appropriately classified and named. 
These stimuli would not be recognised as such in the absence of a 
socially determined process of signification that the individual 
acquires through a social process of learning. And as consciousness reacts 

_ back on physical reality to transform it, it is mediated through social 

processes, in turn transforming them and being transformed. 

The principal error of classical empiricism was in taking the 
categories of scientific thinking and practice as universal and meta- 
historical. Empiricism was completely unable to comprehend the social 
and historical movement that gave birth to science. And the modern 
variant of empiricist philosophy has reproduced these errors of its 
classical predecessor with great fidelity. 

The assertion that the categories of science are social in their 
derivation could be misunderstood. What possibly could it mean to say 
that the concept of "oxygen" or "mass" is socially determined? Are 
these not objective entities which exist independent of the fancy, the 
imagination, and the nature of society? Granting that the process of 
naming "oxygen" or "mass" is a social process, is this not strictly a 
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superficial aspect of the main question, whether these entities have an 
objective existence? 

This is a brand of scholasticism that unfortunately has acclimatised 
rather well in the milieu of modern empiricism. It merely indicates 
how far astray the science of science has been led by empiricist 
fetishes. But since these delusions are widely shared across a broad 
spectrum of opinion, it is necessary to attempt dispelling them: the 
question of the objective existence of oxygen is not under consideration at 
all—only the question of how the human imagination apprehends the 
external reality of oxygen is. The process of discovery of oxygen is itself 
a tortuous tale of patently false conceptions with a superficial aspect of 
veracity, of experiments grossly misinterpreted but nevertheless 
yielding much of value, and of attempts being directed towards 
incorporating anomalous experimental results into pre-existing and 
fundamentally erroneous scientific models (such as the phlogiston 
theory).!09 Three great. scientists: Scheel, Priestley, and Lavoisier, 
could all with great justice, be credited with the discovery, though 
their experiments were widely divergent, their interpretations 
incommensurable, and by modern scientific canons, completely wrong. 

Concepts are continually in process of evolution. Man's conception of 
reality is always progressing towards greater refinement, empirical 
validity, and internal coherence. But this does not mean that the object 
"oxygen" too is going through corresponding mutations. The processes of 
refining, redefining, and fixing a scientific concept are internal to the 
social practice of a community. Scientific definitions are perpetually 
going through what Wittgenstein referred to as a process of 
"fluctuation". This does not imply that the reality they describe is 
also a fluctuating one. Rather, the reality they describe is an evolving 
one. Apart from the natural processes of evolution outside the human 
domain, categories of human consciousness—derived from material 
reality—themseives react back on that reality through social 
practical activity. Man's perception of the world is mediated through 
materially (ie., naturally and socially) determined categories, and 
the material (i.e, natural and social) substratum of society is itself 
transformed through his social practice. 


Culture Specificity versus Universality 


The elaboration of the argument that scientific categories are socially 
determined could also be distracted by another kind of red-herring. 
This is the question of the universality of scientific theories and 
categories. Aren't Einsteinian (or in a different context, Newtonian) 
physics universally valid, irrespective of spatial, temporal, and 
cultural region? Isn't the argument of the social determinacy and 
culture-specificity of concepts then simply specious, if not mischievous? 
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The answer to this question could take two different forms. The first 
is derived from a problem in the historiography of science, which 
suggests itself in the context of the preceding discussion: if the 
Newtonian world-view was indeed universal in the context of the late- 
19th century, what accounts for its crisis and supercession by Einsteinian 
cosmology? None of the formulae devised by conventional empiricism 
would serve to explain the point. Without exception, all schools of 
empirical thought require that the observation language remain 
unchanged through the process of scientific change. This, as already 
mentioned, is simply inadmissible, because science involves change not 
only in the parameters of observation and in their mutual correlation, 
but more fundamentally, in the observational language itself. The 
absolute faith in the universality and validity of one world-view 
would then impede the abandonment of one observation language in 
favour of another. Supernatural faith—as all the wide-eyed 
protagonists of the "scientific method" have argued ad nauseam—is an 
impediment to scientific advance. And the belief in the absolute 
infallibility of science (as abstraction), belongs to that category of 
faith. : 

The question on the universality of the Einsteinian world view could 
be answered in quite another way. Without in any way belittling the 
epochal significance of Einstein's theoretical endeavours, the cultural 
relativist position could be reiterated in the following manner: the 
Einsteinian world-view is valid wherever the Einsteinian 
observational idiom prevails. This is no more than tautology. But it 
deserves to be stated, because it presses the scientific absolutists to 
come out with the rejoinder: that the Einsteinian observational 
language ought to prevail and would do so, were not the scientific 
impulse besieged by the dark forces of superstition. This would be the 
typical response of the signatories to the Statement on Scientific 
Temper. Their principal adversary, Ashis Nandy would, in contrast, 
argue that the Einsteinian (or "scientific") world-view has no superior 
claims over other observational idioms—insistence on its primacy 
would be fundamentally antithetical to political freedom. 

Seemingly so sharply polarised, these reactions have an element in 
common. They are both prescriptive statements that are devoid of a 
descriptive foundation. It is certainly no recent discovery that the 
social milieu that produced the Einsteinian revolution—and the great 
scientific and cultural efflorescence of the Weimar years—also threw 
up the scourge of Nazism. Depending upon pre-determined bias, the 
rival protagonists would argue that this happened either because (a) 
science was swamped by the forces of unreason, or (b) totalitarianism 
was the logical outgrowth of the relentless growth of the scientific 
world-view. Again, neither seeks to relate these assertions with 
concrete historical events, the former because of the limits to 
perception imposed by the bourgeois-liberal world-view, the latter 
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because it seeks release from these limitations in conceptual 
retrogression. 

It is again no recent discovery that the Weimar period witnessed an 
intense political struggle. Applying a broad classificatory scheme to 
the wide spectrum of political interests then in contention, it is possible ' 
to identify two major forces: the one aspiring towards a universalist 
idiom of cultural and political life, the other seeking to perpetuate the 
narrowly parochial world-view of revanchist capitalism. In the event: 
the latter triumphed, and turned its face decisively against the 
science, literature, and art of the Weimar period, for the simple reason 
that universalist aspirations in any domain of human ‘endeavour were, 


sharply at variance with the new ruling interests. The universalism oft;, . 


science cannot be taken for granted. It'has first: to be established: and 


then to be fought for—and this fight runs concurrently withthe struggle 
for a universalist and inclusive model of society and politics. 
The various strands of the discussion could. now. be: quickly drawn: 


together, and the questions posed in as sharp: a manner as: ‘possible: Does os 


t 


cultural relativism spell the end of science as a form of consciousness ` 


that is continuously evolving towards greater objectivity? Is a 
universal idiom of discourse a chimera? 

Neither of these conclusions is really warranted.: The answer has 
been spelt out very clearly in the second of the Theses on’ Feurbach: 
"The question whether objective truth can be attributed to human 
thinking is not a question of theory, but is a practical question. Man 
must prove the truth, i.e., the reality and power, the this-worldliness 
of his thinking in practice. The dispute over the reality or non-reality 
of inking that is isolated ftom practic~ is a purely scholastic 
question".110 

Since scientific categories are socially determined, and are formed 


and crystallised in the evolution of society, the question of the. . 


universality (or otherwise) of these categories would resolve itself into 


the question of the universality of the society that gave.them birth, — 


and the universality of the social practices that they engender.: The 
questions posed in the preceding paragraph could then be reformulated 
to read as follows: can universal categories emerge out of a social milieu 
that emphasises a particularist glory—whether of class, of nation, or 
of religious faith—as the ultimate human achievement? Can these 
categories lay claim to universal validity when the practices with 
which they are associated tend to perpetuate the dominance of a 
favoured few over others? 

The categories of science are elements of consciousness, and as such, 
are embodied in practical human activity. But this activity has 
occurred within the terms of a specific social ontology—of man in 
opposition to society, of man impelled by acquisitiveness, into continual 
conflict with fellow man, of property as power over other men, and of 
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the urge to accumulate as the compulsion to limitlessly expand one's 
social power over other men. 

Science is not intrinsically, either a force of liberation, or an 
instrument of oppression. There is nothing internal either to scientific 
practice or the nature of scientific institutions to prevent their abuse. 
The breathless propagandists of the Statement on Scientific Temper 
are as wide of the mark as is the ardent anti-modernist, Ashis Nandy. 
Science is imbedded in social reproductive processes—it partakes of the 
nature of the underlying social relations, strengthening its 
characteristic patterns of domination and subordination. And the social 
relations are determinate in the final instance. The universalist 
aspirations of the scientific enterprise are allowed only as much room 
as the underlying social structure permits. 

There is a certain impersonality in the social relations of the 
market—an apparent openness and egalitarianism which has served 
as the basis for the liberal-democratic claim that they accord 
perfectly with scientific rationality. This camouflage of scientific 
objectivity is an integral element of the liberal democratic consensus. 

The evolution of capitalism has called forth the scientific 
rationalisation of its iniquities. Early liberal thinkers like Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo reflected a deep pathos at the obvious 
excesses of the market society, but viewed them as inescapable and 
necessary adjuncts of social development in the broadest sense. Then 
there were thinkers like Thomas Malthus, James Mill, and Andrew 
Ure, on the fringes of the liberal spectrum, who viewed inequality as 
the economic analogue of the theological dogma of the original sin. A 
section of society in their view, would necessarily have to be 
subordinate, because of certain innate deficiencies. 

John Stuart Mill tried in the early Victorian years to purge these 
elements out of the liberal ambience. His view was simply that the 
participative political processes of universal suffrage would 
adequately ensure social justice within a liberal-democratic 
framework. But even the pretence of juridical equality was 
conspicuously absent while Mill lived and wrote, and liberalism was a 
willing accomplice in this denial of the right of democratic self- 
expression. Representative politics—in the fullest sense of the term— 
only commenced from the second decade of the century,!!! when British 
imperial possessions had reached the limits of their expansion, and 
were beginning in full measure to play their assigned role of mitigating 
some of the worst domestic iniquities of the mother country. 

The subject populations of the colonies were beyond the purview of 
the liberal dispensation, since they were inferior in a strictly scientific 
and objective sense. Imperialism was easily assimilated within the 
liberal-democratic scientific consensus. Anthropology, and then the 
pseudo-sciences of individual attributes—craniometry and intelligence 
testing—-were the scientific means of legitimising this subjugation of a 
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whole section of humanity. One of the pioneers of intelligence testing, 
H.H. Goddard, also had the rare gift of pithy expression: "when we 
measure the intelligence of a person", he argued, "we have ascertained 
by far the most important fact about him". And it is, this central 
distinguishing characteristic that separates humanity into its various 
classes, so that "the people who are doing the. drudgery are, as a rule, 
in their proper places". The quest for social equality was in this 
respect, self-defeating: "how can there be social equality with this 
wide range of mental capacity", queried Goddard. And the liberal 
ideal of democracy was placed in perspective in words so memorable 
that they deserve to be quoted in detail: "Demiocracy means that the 
people rule by selecting the wisest, most intelligent and most human to 
tell them what to do to be happy. Thus, Democracy (capitals in 
original) is a method for arriving at a truly benevolent aristocracy”.112 

It has been authoritatively established by Gould?!9 that 
intelligence testing was based upon a gigantic cultural conceit—that 
western (in this instance, capitalist) culture was the touchstone of. 
validity, and that man's intrinsic mental capacities could be assessed 
by his ability to internalise the traits specific to this culture. 

But the dubious scientific basis of intelligence testing was no bar to 
an entire programme of social engineering being built upon it—beginning ` 
with the army recruitment tests; and continuing with the imposition of, : 
a blatantly racist quota system upon immigrants to the United States in’ 
1924. "Science" was the hand-maiden of capitalism in this respect, 
completely subservient to the social relations within which it was 
practised. It has continued, inevitably, to reflect elements of the social 
ontology of capitalism, which enshrines the development of one 
individual in opposition to others, and in opposition to society. When . 
the social pathology of a class-divided society takes on a particularly 
virulent form—as in Nazi Germany—then science too acquires the 
characteristic imprint of the social milieu within which it is 
practised. There remain elements of science, however, which are not 
easily assimilated into the dominant social structures, and these 
necessarily. have to be rejected—as the specious Nazi categories of 
Jewish science and German science show. 


Science and Socialism 


This does not yet settle the question of the universality or otherwise of 
scientific categories, unless one addresses the related issue: is it 
possible to abstract these categories from the social relations that gave 
them birth, and apply them within the terms of an alternative social. 
ontology—one that emphasises equity and harmony between men, and 
between man and society? The question cannot, in the strict sense, be 
entertained. Since scientific categories are both social and natural in 
their derivation, it is simply impossible to tranpose any category, 
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unchanged from one social milieu to another. Besides, belief in the 
universality and immutability of any set of categories is at variance 
with belief in the progress of scientific activity. 

There is however, a sense in which the question could still be 
relevant. This is a strong current in Marxism—that science is carried 
forward by capitalism, but that the two are inherently contradictory. 
The one aspires for a universal idiom of discourse, the other 
emphasises a particularist glory. Science seeks to expand the frontiers 
of knowledge and break down the various barriers that mankind is heir 
to; capitalism too seeks to break down barriers, but in a predatory 
sense—and it seeks to extend the frontiers of knowledge only as far as it 
serves the narrow objective of private profit. Marx's famous preface of 
1857 said it all: from being the circumstances of the development of the 
productive forces, capitalist social relations turn into their fetters. The 
progress of capitalism inevitably sharpens the contradiction between 
the social character of seience, and the private character of its 
appropriation. The integument of private property must then be torn 
asunder, and it will be torn asunder.!14 

The same sentiment resonates through the work of J.D. Bernal. 
Writing in the politico-economic context of the depressed 1930s, when 
bourgeois democracy had lost its liberal sheen, and a rising tide of 
rabid nationalism—nurtured within the liberal democratic ambience— 
was laying waste to the pretensions of liberal rationality, Bernal saw 
that "the present economic system and the advance of science cannot for 
much longer go on together. Either science will be stifled and the 
system itself will go down in war and barbarism, or the system will 
have to be changed to let science get on with its job".115 The 
contradiction between capitalism and scientific development was 
ripening, and had reached the point of resolution. In the face of the 
contradiction, society could either relapse into the darkness of 
unreason, or vanquish the capitalist system: "the human importance of 
science transcends in every way that of capitalism, and indeed, the full 
development of science in the service of humanity is incompatible with 
the continuance of capitalism".116 

In working out the intervening stages in the argument, between the 
supercession of capitalism and the final triumph of science, Bernal 
seemed to fall back on an idealist conception of science as an agency 
with a capacity for volition, independent of human activity. But the 
development of parallel streams of thinking on the social function of 
science now enable one, in the spirit of J.D. Bernal, to make the 
following assertions: scientific progress has become premised upon the 
struggle for a social ontology that opposes to the market ideology, an 
alternate conception of man's position in society. And the 
establishment of an alternate view of man in society is not a scholastic 
question to be settled in debate—but one of political practice. The 
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struggle for scientific progress runs concurrently with the struggle for 
- socialism. 
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BENG-HUAT CHUA" 


Racial-Singaporeans: Absence after the Hyphen™ 


As in all nations that are dominated by immigrant populations, 
Singapore is ‘multiracial’ in demographic composition. If bonds of 
solidarity among citizens of modern nation-state were built on the 
‘universalization of a shared civilization or ethnic tradition in the 
minds of equal and autonomous individuals as a condition for its 
continued survival’ (Chun, 1994: 50; Gellner, 1983), then nations like 
Singapore have an endemic problem of finding a ‘common bond’ to bind 
its population to a sense of shared ‘identity’ and destiny. 
Alternatively put, there are serious obstacles to formulating the 
‘cultural substance’ that may lend ‘materiality’ to the ‘imagined’ 
community called a nation. These difficulties are compounded in the 
Singapore case by particularistic conditions at its inception as a 
‘nation’. 

Granted self-government of domestic affairs by the British colonial 
administration in 1959, it was nevertheless difficult for the Singapore 
population to push on for the obvious next political step because an 
independent Singapore was thought to be ‘a foolish and absurd 
proposition’ (Lee Kuan Yew, quoted in Drysdale 1984: 249) for several 
reasons. Politically, it had been administratively part peninsular 
Malaya, until the latter's independence in 1957. Economically, under 
the prevailing belief in import substitution as the best development 
strategy for decolonized states, an island without a large domestic 
“ marker was deemed to be non viable; demographically, population 
consisted almost entirely of immigrants,even the island's Malays were 
immigrants from neighbouring areas; culturally and ideologically, 
these immigrants were oriented to their "homelands" of China, India 
and emerging Malay nationalism. Under such conditions, the 
population could only see its continuing existence as part of peninsular 
Malaya, especially economically. 
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Then, in 1963, the possibility of communist rule on the island 
prompted the Malayan political leadership, who had been 
unenthusiastic about a ‘merger’ with Chinese dominant Singapore and 
the British colonial territories of Sarawak and North Borneo 
subsequently renamed Sabah. Membership proved difficult ` for 
Singapore, leading to its separation from Malaysia after two brief 
years. In 1965, political independence was thrust upon the population 
by fiat, under the People's Action Party (PAP) ames The 
‘absurd’ had become the reality. 

Until 1965, Singapore as an independent political entity was an 
‘absence’; it was not an idea which a population was trying to 
realize.This ‘absence’ accounts for the.desperate need and successive 
attempts to ‘define’, to ‘substantiate’ and to eventually ‘realize’ a 
national identity at every level of social and political life. Unlike 
economic development, however, success in identity building appears to 
be elusive; hitherto, the ontologically real appears to cunningly slip 
out from under attempts to represent it. 


HEGEMONY OF THE ECONOMIC 


Political independence dismantled the supra-racial governmental 
structure and its ideological justifications in terms of British 
colonializm and subsequently by Malaysian federalism.. A ‘reason’ for 
the new state’ had to be found and Singapore was severely 
impoverished in ready to hand ideological/ symbolic resource for the 
construction of this reason. 

Being a settlement of immigrants, there was no indigenous tradition 
and structure of government that could be resurrected. Of the three 
races, the Chinese were the most numerous and best organized through 
multiple layers of clan and trade associations, culminating in umbrella 
organizations such as the Hokkien Association and the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce. However, they could not morally claim 
proprietary right over the new island nation. Furthermore, the 
geopolitical condition of archipelagic Southeast Asia placed them in a 
region of an overwhelming Malay speaking population of Malaysians 
and Indonesians, who were unlikely to accept a Chinese nation in its 
midst with equanimity. The ‘Malays, though regionally indigenous, 
constituted a numerical minority which was unable to dominate 
politics in the new state. Finally, the Indian population was doubly 
disadvantaged because it was smaller than the Malays and were 
immigrants like the Chinese. Thus, there existed no possible appeals to 
a ‘shared’ cultural heritage as the basis of a new nation, 

Denied of myths of 'shared' traditions, alternative grounds for the 
reason of the new state could potentially be found in ‘universal’ 
concepts that concurrently transcend and suppress ethnic differences. 
Through their ability to incorporate every one in the population as 
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individuals, regardless of racial affiliations, into their conceptual and 
material interests, such ‘universal’ concepts are able to provide the 
‘bonds of horizontal solidarity’ among the newly enfranchized citizens 
of ‘Singapore’, the nation. Candidate ‘universal’ concepts available at 
the time were, among others, anti- colonializm, class politics and 
socialism/ communism, and capitalist economic modernization. 

Anti- colonializm was useful in gaining independence (Chan, 1984). 
However, this was attained without any revolutionary struggle, 
which might be construed as the presence and expression of the 
‘collective will’ of the population and be subsequently elevated to the 
level of a ‘founding’ myth of the new nation, as in Indonesia (Yong, 
1992). As for class politics, the left had by the time of independence 
been politically suppressed and decimated by the emergent People's 
Action Party (PAP) government. Furthermore, the case for ‘communism’ 
was by then increasingly conflated with radical segments of the 
Chinese population, particularly the highly mobilized middle-gchool 
student population and undergraduates in the newly founded Chinese 
medium Nanyang University. The PAP’s own history as a coalition of a 
group of English-educated, professioanlly-trained social democrats and 
a populist left faction that was well embedded in the ‘outlawed’ 
radical trade unions had transformed the former group, who nents 
the political fortune of the party, into staunch anti-communists.* 

The obvious candidate concep: available to ground the reason of the 
new state was capitalist development. With the monopoly of state 
power in hand, a reconstituted PAP government turned on the 
persuasive material promises of capitalism for the new ‘Singaporeans’. 
Political separation which led to the apparent ‘collapse’ of the 
anticipated larger Malaysian market for the Singapore's fledgling 
industrialization might be said to have placed the economic viability 
of the island nation in serious jeopardy. The PAP government astutely 
seized this apprehension and conceptually crystallized it into an issue 
of the ‘survival’ of the new nation. The ‘reason for the state' was thus 
from the very outset defined in economic terms rather symbolic ones. 

Politics was reduced to economics: ‘Political problems ultimately 
mean the problem of how we make our living, how we can give 
everyone a fair and equal chance to study and work and have a full 
life’ (Lee, 1962: 83). The ‘survival’ of the new nation, defined in 
economic terms, in turn embodied the problems of individual citizen's 
ability to 'make a living’ (Goh, 1976). National life became the 
rational basis for organizing the new nation. ; they became the criteria 
by which performance of the regime is defined, assessed and 
legitimated, and sharing a part of this material progress become the 
entitlement of citizenship. 
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INSCRIPTION OF CULTURE OF CAPITALISM 


Capitalist economic development requires for its success the active 
proletarianization of the population into a disciplined industrial work 
force (Offe, 1987) through the inscription of a set of requisite cultural 
attitudes and values. Cultural development in the new state, therefore, 
had to abide by the dictates of the logic of capital. The following are 
some of the cultural concomitant to capitalist development. 

First, a productionist orientation at the work place had to be 
promoted through an ethos of ‘mutual trust and cooperation’ between 
labour, employer and the state in order to maximize production from 
the workers, profit for the enterprise and economic growth for the 
nation. ‘Trust and cooperation’ was not, however, left to the uncertain 
outcome of cultural exhortation but secured institutionally by 
legislations in 1968, 1982 and 1984, all aimed at creating and 
maintaining stable industrial relations. The overall result is greater 
discretionary power for employers and increased working hours and 
reduced paid holidays and other ‘benefits’ for the. employees; 
although wages increased in step with national economic growth. 

Second, there must be developed in the population a deep sense of 
competitiveness which is sustained by a desire for comparative 
advantages in material consumption against others. The entrenchment 
of this is reflected in the economic-instrumental orientation towards 
education. To earn additional income, one seeks to upgrade one's skill 
through additional training courses; these courses invariably end in 
ceremonies in which ‘certificate’ are handed out to participants. 
Education has thus become a long process of ‘paper chase’ in the 
‘certification of the self. This renders Singapore as a rich poaching 
gound for recruits into expensive ‘distance learning programmes’ of 
financially- strapped English- medium universities in developed 
countries. — 

Third, competitiveness must itself be ideologically underpinned by 
rules of ‘fairness’ and ‘individual merit’; that is, it must be 
underwritten by an ideology of ‘meritocracy’. The government's 
ideological refrain that 'no one owe's another a living’ extends to the 
services provided by the state to the citizens; for example, a family 
consumption of public housing is dependent entirely on its own ability to 
pay and no other measures of needs. 

Fourth, formal ‘meritocracy’ enables the state to rationalize the 
consequential inequalities of class under capitalism by 
‘individualizing’ failures and successes. Each citizen's social economic 
circumstance is supposedly determined by a combination of his/her 
industry and endowment and no other cause. In this way, it is 
significant in the identity formation of individual Singaporean. It is a 
self-justifying ideology for those who are successful and of self- 
deprecation for those who are not. 
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Finally, it should be conceptually and substantively obvious that 
‘competitiveness’ and ‘meritocracy’ are themselves steps in the 
progressive 'individualization’ of the self in the new state; in 
instituting these values as part of a economically determined 
culture/ideology of the new state, the state itself is an agent of 
‘individualization’, which reinforces the requisite individualism of 
capitalism. 

The aggregate cultural effects of the social inscription of the above 
values is the emergence of an everyday life-world characterized by a 
high level of privatization of largely financially defined interests in 
an increasingly better educated and well disciplined work force which 
embodies a high level of competitions for material consumption. The 
achievement or absence of material success, such as one's children's 
performance in school and one's ability to afford private housing and 
cars, are anxieties that define the everyday life of the majority of 
those who live in the island. 

On the whole, the government has been successful in delivering the 
material promises of capitalism to the population in the past three 
decades. The epitome of this achievement is its promise to enable 
every household to own, at least, its own public housing flat of a decent 
quality and size.This success has imparted to the new state a measure 
of 'nationhood' and to its population a measure of identity as 
‘Singaporeans’. It has given to both a sense of ‘pride of achievement’ 
which contributes to a positive self-image (Thumboo, 1989); economic 
success has become synonymous with ‘Singapore’ (Drysdale, 1984; 
Sandhu and Wheatley, 1989). Thus, the universalizing tendency of 
capitalist growth should not be underestimated as a rationality of the 
state. However, as will be shown later, capitalist economic success at 
both the individual and the national levels may be weak grounds for 
the building of bonds of national identity. l 


MULTIRACIALISM AND DISEMPOWERING OF RACE 


Significantly, the economy- determined characterristics of everyday 
life are strategically excluded in the state generated cultural 
Singapore. This exclusion is managed through the 'universalization' 
and ‘naturalization’ of capitalism as unavoidable and necessary to the 
very physical survival of the population. Its ‘essential’ nature is 
postively reinforced by its ability to fulfil not only the demand of 
‘making a living’ of each citizen but, beyond this, the expansion of 
material comfort, as the desired realization of ‘a full life’. By 
naturalizing the ‘dull compulsion of the economic’, the cultural 
consequences of capitalism are ideologically conceptualized as 
‘necessities’. and, as such, placed outside the cultural sphere where 
‘preferences’ rule. 
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The ideological exclusion of the economy-determined everyday life 
as culture is facilitated by foregrounding the ‘cultures’ of the three 
races through the concept of 'multiracialism' as cultural policy.* As a 
cultural policy, multiracialism makes reference to, but goes beyond, the 
ontological existence of race in its political effects. Through it, race is 
essentialized as an unchanging feature of the population so as to ground 
various specific ways of disciplining the social body. The issue is: How 
is the ontolgical given of different races living in Singapore to be 
discursively thematized and in the process transformed as a relevant 
phenomenon in political discourses which rationalize strategies of 
social administration? 

Race is essentialised in the following manner: officially, one's race is 
defined strictly by patriarchal descent; one's race supposedly 
determined one's culture (multiculturalism); this race- culture is 
assuméd to be embedded in the language of the race, thus, the latter is 
assured continued existence through compulsory school instructions as a 
‘mother tongue’ language (multilingualism), as a second language, after 
English.’ In this set of discursive processes which constitute 
individuals as members of distinct racial groups, differences among the 
population are radically reduced. For example, in the discursive 
formation of the Chinese as a ‘single’ dialect differences which had 
sharply divided them were suppressed by abolishing dialects in the 
mass media and the promotion of Mandarin as the ‘language of the 
Chinese’. © Similarly, differences among Malays are reduced under a 
common 'Malay' language and in this particular instance, the ‘group’ is 
additionally defined by Islam. Finally, language differences among 
Indians were initially eliminated by privileging as the ‘group’ the 
south-Indian; language, Tamil, spoken by more than 60 percent of the 
Singapore-Indians; subsequently, responding to protests from other 
language sneakers, other Indian languages were available as official 
‘mother tongues’, these include Hindi, Punjabi and Bengala. This 
reduction of differences is, of course, tantamount to the suppression of 
some constitutive components of individual and collective identities 
within the population itself. The result is that the three discursively 
produced group of ‘Chinese’, ‘Malays' and ‘Indians' became the 
relevant administrative racial categories that are used to rationalize 
government policies and political practices (Siddique 1989). 

In practice, these groups are made ‘observable’ through their 
‘cultural’ activities. For example, officially, annually two public 
holidays are dedicated, respectively, to Hindu (Indian), Muslim 
(Malay) festivals and for the Chinese new year (multireligiousity). 
The officially sponsored racial/cultural categories in turn generate 
activities organized by the racial groups themselves, giving rise to an ' 
impression that the ‘cultures of Singaporeans’ are frozen in three 
respective ‘traditions’. While such a conception may be considered 
deeply mistaken from an anthropological viewpoint (Benjamin, 1976; 
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Clammer, 1985), it is an effect of official ‘multiculturalism’ and one 
which is very much promoted by the government itself for precisely its 
political and ideological pay-offs. 

This iwtentional discursive production of race has at least one clear 
political consequence. It undermines the vaiuing of race as a political 
currency. By promoting ‘group rights’ in a cultural sphere which is 
restrictively circumscribed by racial boundaries, the state is able to 
claim for itself a ‘neutral’ stance towards all racial groups, without 
prejudice or preference (Kuo, 1985; Siddique, 1989). Thus, except for 
‘protecting’ the 'mother tongues’ in schools, responsibility of promoting 
racial/cultural activities is entirely dependent on volunteered 
individual and/or collective efforts of each officially constituted 
racial group.” The cultural vibrancy of each group is dependent entirely 
on its members, with the state providing equal administrative-support 
role; no preferential claims can be made from any state agencies on the 
basis of race. 

Significantly, within cultural discourses of developed Western 
nations, the conventional belief is that multiracialism is a mechanism 
for ‘empowering’ minority race/ethnic groups, a mechanism for 
redressing discriminatory ‘practices against them; for example, the 
Australian instance. What the Singapore case shows is that this 
‘empowering’ argument only holds against a background of prevailing 
racism of the numerical majority race in the nation. Without extant 
majority racism, multiracialism can be used strategically to erase the 
grounds for a racial group to make claims on behalf of its own interests 
without ostensibly violating the idea of group equality that is 
foundational to multiracialism itself. In Singapore, multiracialism 
pushes race out of the front-line of politics while accorded it with high 
visibility in the cultural sphere in society.8 


RACE AND THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF WELFARE 


While the economic sphere may be allowed to be ideologically 
hegemonic through its naturalization and strategically excluded in 
official discourse, on culture, the consequential social class inequalities 
of capitalist practices cannot be excluded from the political 
management of the state. These inequalities stand in the way of 
elevating capitalist economic success as the basis of national identity 
formation for all citizens, as noted earlier. 

Of course, one means of managing the inequalities is to institute 
policies of greater equality in income distribution. However, to do so, 
the state would have to temper with and risk undermining of ideas of 
individual competitiveness, meritocracy and private accumulation; 
that is, the logic of capital itself. To avoid such ideological violation, 
people at the bottom of the structure of inequality are transformed into 
individuals or households 'who need help’. So transformed, their 
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welfare will depend on the moral largesse or altruism of the larger 
community of which they are members. Ideological room is thus created 
for the racial groups to ‘help’ their own kind; a process that can be 
rationalized as both constituting and constitutive of the racial groups 
as communities. Such is thus the PAP government's strategy that to 
reduce social inequalities of capitalism. 

In 1981, admitting to the generalized low economic ‘position of 
Malays (Zoohri 1990), the PAP government sponsored the 
establishment of Mendaki, an acronym of a Muslim organization, under 
the leadership of Malay MPs.? Ten million dollars of public fund was 
donated as inauguration fund for the institution. Its aim is to enhance 
academic performance of Malay students, so as to improve the long term 
employment and financial prospects of the Malays as a whole. In 1989, 
a similar organization, Singapore Indian Development Agency (Sinda), 
was set up by Indians to help their own ‘lower achievers’. Given the 
logic multiracialism, a Chinese agency was inevitable; the Chinese 
Development Assistance Council (CDAC), in April 1992. However, in 
these two cases, no funds were provided by the government. 

These agencies are officially called ‘community self-help 
organizations’. The term ‘community’ is narrowly drawn around 
discursive boundaries of the three official races and concretized in the 
way funds are raised: every Singaporean worker contributes 
respectively to. improve the educational performance of children of 
needy families in one's own’ racial group. The state lends an 
administrative hand. Contribution is deducted monthly from the 
employee's compulsory social security savings in the government- 
managed Central Provident Fund. No cross racial contribution are ' 
permitted in this basic deduction.19 

In principle, contribution is voluntary. However, in contrast to 
conventional practice of charity, contribution is presumed unless one 
intentionally opts out. Given the obvious good cause and the paltry 

“monthly contribution, few opt out. Some who do are against the 'opt- 
out’ preferring to preserve the right to decide whether and how much 
to contribute. Others argue that this strategy of care of the lesser able 
will in effect intensify racial divisiveness, which is detrimental to the 
generation of a Singaporean identity and national unity. They. prefer a 
national institution for the needy which defines ‘community’ in 
national rather than racial terms; adding often that formation of 'self- 
help’ organizations is but a state's means of reducing its commitment 
and responsibility in the social welfare of the people. 

The government's response to these charges evinced its essentialist 
position on race and its conception of the role of the state in social 
welfarism. First, it argues that ‘race’ is an essential constitutive 
element of a person's identity that will not be erazed and that 
governments attempt to erase it at their own peril. There are in 
contemporary global condition ‘evidence’ to rationalize the PAP's 
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position. Second, it argues that by expanding social welfarism, the 
state in developed capitalist nations has usurped the ‘communitarian’ 
role of local community and is thus destructive of ‘community’ itself. 
(This is consistent with its ideological commitment that the family 
should be the ‘fundamental’ social unit and the first institution of 'self- 
help' and welfare maintenance of its members.) Again, this ideological 
position on the state and welfarism is not without substantive and 
conceptual support. The most generous welfare state of social 
democratic Sweden is a case in point. It could not avert the 
contradiction of undermining its ideological: commitment to local 
community through the expansive and Sr penene state provision of 
welfare goods (Kemeny, 1992). 

The institutionalization of racially constituted self-help 
organizations puts in place a series of divergent, if not contradictory, 
ideological tendencies in the social organization of race in Singapore. 
First, they prominently insert race in the management of the overall 
social welfare of the nation; its limited educational role can always be 
expanded to absorb other functions. This insertion stands alongside the 
encasing of race in the private spheres of religious and festival 
practices while keeping it politically ineffective. Second, the 
communitarian emphasis of these organizations contradicts the 
individualizing tendencies entrenched in the hegemonic economic 
sphere. Perhaps, it is because of this latter contradiction that 
contribution to the self-help organizations must be extracted in the 
manner that it is. That there are divergences and/or contradictions in 
the ideological sphere of Singapore is unexceptional, nor do they 
necessarily signify the presence of ideological impasse or crisis, because 
the ideological system is always only relatively, rather than 
systematically, coherently organized (Althusser, 1971). The 
divergences placed in the ideological terrain by these organizations 
suggest the presence of a larger ideological frame. 


ASIANIZATION OF SINGAPOREANS 


In spite of Mendaki existence since 1981, the self-help organizations 
received their explicit ideological rationalization only in 1990, when 
an explicit national ideology was promoted by a government. However, 
as a result of its self-image as of being ‘pragmatic’ and beyond 
ideology, the national ideology was renamed the shared values. They 
are: nation before community and society above self; as the basic unit of 
society; regard and community support for the individual; consensus 
instead of contention, racial and religious harmony. A white paper on 
shared values was adopted by parliament as, presumably, the guiding 
principles for the ongoing governance of Singapore.!! 
Examining the shared values, one readily notes that what motivates 

their ideological appearance is a desire of privileging ‘collective’ over 
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individuals. This privileging the collective is re-presented by the 
government as the ‘essence’ of the ‘communitarian cultures of Asia’ or 
‘Asian communitarianism’. The self-help organizations find their 
ideological justification within the auspices of this 
‘communitarianism', as in ‘society before the self' and ‘regard and 
community for the individual’. 12 This rediscovery/reinvention of 
Asian communitarianism is itself the consequence of a larger and long 
standing ideological attempt to forestall the supposedly ‘corrosive’ 
effects on the population brought in by Western cultural and consumer 
industries, manifest in an emerging ‘hyper-individualism' amongst the 
population.}$ 

The 'West', used ideologically, intentionally and inclusively, is cast: 
as a single homogeneous cultural entity which embraces liberal 
individualism in its cultural core. To this individualism is attributed 
the dubious credit for all the perceived ills of contemporary Western 
nations, including the relatively high rates of divorce, crime and 
unemployment; high level of state social welfarism which allegedly 
undermines work ethics; the ruinous fiscal deficits which result from 
each successive government's over-extended attempts to satisfy welfare 
demands, in order to win electoral office (Chua, 1992); all of which 
contribute to the decline of both the economy and social order.14 To 
check the ‘insidious’ penetration of liberal individualism and its 
attributed social consequences, a conscious effort to inscribe a set of 
counter-values in the social body was initiated in the early 1980s by 
the PAP government. 

Initially, religious education in secondary schools, including 
Confucianism for Chinese students, was used as the vehicle to teach a 
counter-individualistic ideology. This was abandoned when it was 
discovered that such education heightened religious commitment and 
rigidified religious/racial divisions (Kuo et. al., 1988).!5 Subsequently, 
an ‘integration’ of selected elements of ‘traditional’ values of Chinese, 
Indians and Islamic cultures was proposed and consecrated as the 
cultural essence of 'Asia'. The three traditions were radically distilled 
and reduced into the mentioned set of five shared values and 
appropriated by the state for the ideological reinscription of 
Singapore as an ‘Asian’ society and Singaporeans as ‘Asians’ (White 
Paper, 1991:1). There is a beguiling simplicity in the way these values 
are formulated. Against the west/Western, Asia/Asian is privileged, 
against rights and entitlements of individuals are juxtaposed the 
interests of the ‘collec:.. ‘arist individualism is pitched 
community and family. What emerged is a simple dichotomy of 
morally ‘good’ Asian communitarianism against morally ‘decadent’ 
Western liberal individualism. 

The formulation of 'Asian communitarianism' is a new threshold in 
the long and anxious process of a public discourse which has as its 
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objective the containment of modernization within an ‘Eastern’ context 
(Koh,1980). Its formulation in the current conjuncture, with apparent 
self-assuredness, is part of the self-confidence that has emerged in 
various Asian nations, including Singapore, as a result of the rise of 
capitalism. This self-confidence in turn incites the various arguments, 
promoted by both Asians and others, that Asian cultural inheritance is 
the cultural determinant and explanation of rising Asian capitalism 
(Vogel, 1979; Berger and Hsiao, 1988). In the Singapore instance, the 
requisite cultural entailments of capitalism, discussed above as the 
active proletarianization of the population, are thus absorbed into a 
cultural discourse of Asian communitarianism. It thus follows that 
. cultural continuity through the inscription of this communitarianism 
will be the best guarantee for continuing social cohesion and economic 
success in Singapore.!6 

This cultural discourse of Asianization is apparently being conducted 
without due considerations to what is now commonly known as the ‘new 
international division of labour’, which denotes the aggregated result 
of different structuration of global capitalism and changes technologies 
of production and communication. These changes had led to the massive 
flow of Western capital into Asia, since the 1960s, in search of greater 
profit from lower costs of labour. To tap into this capital flow, 
governments in the region have actively organized infrastructure 
development to facilitate rapid industrialization. These processes are 
themselves within the logic of long term capital accumulation and may 
account for the rise of capital in Asia, without the invocation of 
cultural explanations.17 

The ‘Asianization of Singaporeans’ is an intentional discursive 
distillation and reformulation of vastly different traditions and their 
respective discontinuous histories into a simple ‘cultural’ formula of 
cultural continuity. It constitutes the current ideological conjuncture in 
the PAP government's attempt to ‘fill-in’ the absence of a defining of 
definitive, ‘national’ character for Singaporeans, which it hopes will 
ideologically homogenize the differences among the population and 
unify them as a ‘people’ in the collective imaginary. On the surface of 
prolonged recessions in North American and European developed 
economies and the concurrent rise of Asian capitalism, the 
‘Asianization’ discourse has met with ‘intuitive’ ideological resonance 
in segments of the population in Singapore. 


WHERE IS THE SINGAPOREAN? 


The above trajectory of attempted inscription of a Singaporean identity 
for Singaporeans discloses the difficulties in the discursive or 
allegorical formation of a Singapore 'nation' with ‘Singaporeans’. This 
is a trajectory constituted simultaneously by processes of exclusions and 
invocations. Excluded from this identity construction are the cultural, 
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social and political entailment and consequences of capitalist economic 
development, which, in aggregate, constitute the predominant part of 
the ‘culture of everyday’. Invoked are the figures of family, race (as 
community) and Asians in which the idea of Singaporean, both as 
adjective and as noun, remains conspicuously absent. 

In realms of the popular, it can be reedily demonstrated that it is the 
excluded that constitutes the ‘shared’ experiences of all who live in 
Singapore. The anxieties of living under the demands generated by a 
highly market-driven yet highly state -managed capitalist regime 
are the central concerns of all, with few exceptions. Without irony, 
these anxieties are mixed with the measures of pride of being part of an 
incorruptible system which is efficacious in generating economic 
growth, in improving material consumption for all, in maintaining a 
clean and efficient city, and finally, in maintaining social stability 
and public security. This pride is reinforced by constant comparison 
with the ‘decadence’, ‘chaos' and '‘irrationalities' that apparently 
surround this island of ‘rational planning’. These comparisons are 
repeated in speeches of the national leaders, circulated widely by the 
national media and in the popular sphere directly ‘experienced’ by 
Singaporeans in their travels. j 

Indeed, it is with these comparisons that a ‘Singaporean’ 
differentiates oneself from others.. For example, Malays in Singapore 
distinguishes themselves from Malays in Malaysia and Indonesia in 
terms of the levels of economic development, the differences in levels of 
corruption of public officials and, the most mundane of all comparisons, 
the level of public cleanliness in the neighbouring countries. Similar 
comparisons are made between Singapore z .d other nations, including 
China and India. Identity being an unavoiuably relational concept, it 
is via these comparisons that a sense of being Singaporean, a 
Singaporean identity, is constructed. Comparisons with Chinese, 
Malays and Indians in their respective countries add to this identity 
building process, for the differences enable the Singaporean to distance 
oneself from whatever claims that respective ‘lands of origin’ may still 
harbour on its descendants. 

This distancing at the popular level parallels that the Singapore 
state in international relations and diplomacy. Recent examples of its 
assertion of difference, thus independence, include the government's 
insistence that the state-led investment drive in China is motivated 
entirely by the opportunities for profit, in which racial-affinity is but 
grease to the cause. Also, in the immediate aftermath of the Medan 
riots in May 1994, the Singapore government chastised the People's 
Republic of China for its comments on the ‘racism’ of the rioters 
towards ethnic Chinese in Indonesia. In distancing itself from the PRC 
and in defending the ‘domestic’ realm of Indonesia, the Singapore state 
inserted its own claim of independence. 
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It should be abundantly clear that a Singaporean identity, both of 
the nation and of its people, can be discursively constructed through 
thematizing the 'modernized' features that are decisive in the 
formation of the identity. The Singaporean perception of the 
dedication, systematicity and efficiency of the PAP government and 
the ‘success’ of the collective effort in battling inauspicious conditions 
for the survival of a nation, to arrive at the pinnacle of capitalist 
development in Asia, behind Japan, have reached 'mythic' proportion. 
These are surely ideological resource for the construction of national 
myths. 

Ironically, it is precisely because of the modernist features that 
Singapore politicians are being engaged internationally to provide a 
‘cultural’ explanation for the rise of capital in Asia. In such 
explanation, the PAP government chooses to either exclude or subsume 
these features into a cultural discourse which reinvents a particular 
version of ‘Asian’ culture. This version reduces the complexities of the 
different cultures of Asia to a single dimension of 'communitarianism'’. 
From the point of view of the traditions invoked, such a reduction may 
be deemed as a caricature of the cultures themselves; hence not 
acceptable. The question then arises as to why is the later strategy 
preferred by the PAP government over that of projecting an identity of 
modern dimensions, which given existing material conditions, is more 
likely to succeed than the ‘Asian’ identity. 


‘COMMUNITARIANISM’ AS FORMULATION OF THE FUTURE 


Although the state generated discourse on Singaporean identity claims © 
to be derived from a ‘search’ of the cultural roots of its constitutive 
population, the resultant formulation as institutionalized in the 
shared values is aimed at ‘bringing back a future’. This is not surprising 
as Chun (1993:51) points out ‘nationalism’ in its search for new kind of 
‘pounded community’ is always a project of the future. In the Singapore 
case, this ‘future’ is itself formulated against a background of the 
government's understanding of modern democratic society and polity, 
read through the extant social problems of Western liberal 
democracies. Indeed, it is this desire to prevent the future development 
of liberal democracy in Singapore that motivated the search for a set 
of counter-values in the first place. The shared values are to be 
inscribed in the social body as measures to forestall the insidious 
penetration of liberal individualism. Given this motivation, the 
‘discursive connections to past ‘traditions’ made for the shared values is 
but an alibi for the institutionalization of a blue-print for the future. 
As such, the active inscription of communitarianism in the social 
body must be read as expressing a desire to develop the nation in a 
direction different from those of industrial nations of Europe, North 
America and Australia, so as to avoid the perceived or actual excesses 
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of liberal democracy and the social welfare state. It is this intentional 
channelling of future development away from liberal democracy that 
object and pejoratively label the channelling as ‘social engineering’ and 
the anti-liberalism as ‘authoritarianism’ (Wong, 1991; Rodan, 1992). 
These charges are not without substance. 

There is a tendency among politicians and a segment of intellectual 
leadership in Singapore to equate democracy with liberal democracy 
as ‘practised’ in the United States. Seeing the latter as the only and 
unavoidable form of democratic polity, they have come to accept that 
communitarianism as national ethos is only possible under ‘soft’ 
authoritarianism (Chan, 1992); namely, a narrowly defined political 
sphere with a formally, popularly elected majority government which 
concentrates power and centralizes all decision making in the cabinet 
and the civil service, policies stringently expression of opinions in 
religion, race relations and artistic practices through various 
censorship agencies, all in the name of protecting the public 
interests.This view of the elite obviously lends substance to critical 
charges of authoritarianism. It is a view that requires immediate 
political analysis, commentary and contestation. 

To the extent that actual practices of liberal democracy and 
extensive social welfarism have inflicted serious, if not excessive, 
social costs on nations that embody it as the dominant ideological and 
political form, the PAP government's desire to avoid such costs is 
reasonable. Therefore, analytic and critical attention should be paid to 
the shape of the society and polity which its particular form of 
communitarianism aims to develop.Not to engage in issues, placed on 
the agenda by the intention of developing a certain, such as the linkage 
between authoritarianism and communitarianism, but to continue the 
debate of whether it is an expression of Asian cultural essence is to be 
caught by the ruse of the alibi. 


CONCLUSION 


Up till now, the Asianization of the Singaporean identity have not 
displaced the entrenchment of multiracialism as a cultural policy, 
neither has it affected the unrelenting drive towards even greater 
capitalist economic development, which in the current conjunture is 
embodied in the promotion of pursuit of ‘excellence’ as a national ethos. 
The potential and actual! disjunctions and contradictions between 
communitarianism, multiracialism, individualism and capitalism are 
likely to continue to co-exist for they may never be resolved. For 
example, given the intimate connection between capitalist economic 
growth and individualism, suppression of the later has sever limits; 
hence, the inscription of ‘communitarianism' in Singapore population 
will always be partial. Such is the relative coherence of the 
ideological sphere, disjunctions and contradictions will be managed in 
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an ad hoc fashion when the need arises. Issues of racial and national 
identity are embedded in such a relatively coherent system.Similar 
disjunctions and contradictions will be embraced by individuals, who 
will be reflexively, contextually a Chinese, Malay or Indian or a 
Singaporean or an Asian and unavoidably a unit of capitalist human 
resource. There is no formal solution. 


NOTES 


1. As Foucault suggests, the term ‘reason of state’ is now treated with conceptual 
and political suspicion and evokes ‘arbitrariness’ or ‘violence’ ; yet, before this 
suspicion set in, the term referred as much to the ‘rational’ basis, including 
rational knowledge, to the art of governing a state (1990:74-5). 

2. For a history of repression of early years of the PAP regime see Bloodworth 
(1986). 

3. According to Foucault, the political rationality for the state has as its 
inevitable effects both individualization and totalization (1990:85). 

4. Substantively, it may be argued that the political experiences of the PAP 
leadership, in the brief period of membership in Malaysia, might have 
predisposed them to the course of ‘multiracialism’. This would be consistent 
with their championing of a ‘Malaysian Malaysia’ in contrast to the model of 
Malay dominance promoted by the United Malay National Organisation 
(Siddique, 1989:572). 

5. Only a brief statement will be made about language policy in Singapore due to 
space limitation. It is argued that in order to tap into global capitalism, the 
population must have facility with English language, the language of 
international commerce, science and technology; repeating the ‘universalization' 
theme. The overwhelming economic advantage of English effectively wiped out, 
education in other languages. The ‘natural’ demise of community based 
‘vernacular’ schools was made complete by the institutionalization of a 
‘national’ education system, in 1987, with English as the primary medium of 
instruction with the languages of the different races as ‘second ' languages. 

6. Reflecting the multiracialism policy, Mandarin in Singapore is known as the 
‘language of the Chinese’ (huayu), in contrast to being known as the 
‘national language’ (guoyu ) in Taiwan and ‘the common language’ ( Putonghua ) 
in the People's Republic of China. 

7. It should be noted that the fixing of the 'mother tongue’ of a child is often a 
difficult issue; for example, a child with Chinese father and Indian mother is 
generally give Mandarin as his/her mother tongue language in school because of 
patrilineal descent criteria in the fixing of one's race (Purushottam, 1989). 

8. This political side-lining of race reaches a high-point in the intentional 
dispersion of the Malay population, through a quota system, in the public 
housing estates (Chua, 1991). 

9. Zoohri asserts, ‘the inescapable fact is that the Malays have found themselves 
trapped within a definite vicious cycle. The absence of the right education had 
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made them incapable of associating themselves with modern trade and 
commerce. They, therefore, had to opt for occupation of low economic status. This 
inevitably made them poorer than the other communities. It is this vicious cycle 
syndrome that had entangled them for over a century’ (1990:9). 

David Brown (1993) has read this process of the constitution of racial groups as 
equivalent to the government sponsored formation of interests groups which can 
then be given proper operating space within the inclusive corporatist sphere of 
the PAP regime. 

The White Paper on Share Values was submitted and 'accepted' by the 
Parliament on 2 January, 1991. 

It should þe noted that even Mendaki, which was founded before the 
institutionalization of the Shared Values, was justified by the prime minister in 
terms of its potential contribution to the welfare of all Singaporeans. According 
to him, 'If the money is seen to be in aid of communal ends, then no party, 
governing on the basis of one man, one vote, will be in a position to go out of its 
way to give more to a group which says it is going to be more loyal to its ethnic 
ties than to Singapore society’ (Goh Chok Tong quoted in Zoohri 1990:82). 

The desire to forestall the cultural influence of the ‘West’ has a history that 
dates back to the early days of nationhood when Western ‘liberal’ culture was 
labelled as ‘yellow’ culture (Hanna, 1973). 

Space limitation does not allow for detail documentation of what the 
government considers as evidence of the negative consequences of rising 
individualism in Singapore. One of the most ideologically loaded is it 
formulation of rapid job changes among workers for higher wages within a very 
tight labour market as job-hopping' which is to be read as absence of company 
loyalty among the workers; whereas the same phenomenon among executive 
workers is deemed as seeking one's market worth (Chua and Kuo, forthcoming). 
For detail analysis of the experiment with inscription of Confucianism in social 
body of Singapore see Chua Kuo (forthcoming).and Kuo (1992). 

There is clearly intellectual affinity between the government's and the neo- 
conservative (Bell, 1976) critique of Western liberalism. However, in the latter 
case, the critics are inclined to disengage the culture of advanced capitalism from 
its economic underpinning (Chua, 1986); whereas in the case of the Singapore 
government, the economy is reformulated and absorbed into a new set of cultural 
practices. 

For a systematic account of these processes see Harvey (1988).The cultural 
explanation is not without its dissidents in Singapore. One very notable instance 
is the changing of the Institute of East Asian Philosophy, which specialized in 
Confucianism because of an initial belief that this philosophy may account for 
Asian capitalist success (Tu, 1991), into Institute of East Asian Political Economy, 
under the executive chairmanship of Dr Goh Keng Swee, architect of Singapore's 
industrialization, after he had declared that Confucianism is an agrarian 
system of thought which has no relevance to industrial societies (Kuo, 1992). 
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SUSAN ZIMMERRMANN® 


Changes in the World Economy and the 
Perspectives of the Eastern European Left" 


For the countries of Eastern Europe the present neoliberal regimes 
essentially mean free market style open door politics and IMF-style 
transformation of their economies in order to make them capable, at 
any cost, of servicing their foreign debts. To ask for "alternatives to 
neoliberalism" under these circumstances can mean two different (but 
not independent) things. The present type of Eastern European 
development results not only in the pauperization of the great majority 
of the populations, but is also an element of the prolongation of the 
deep crisis within the capitalist world economy as a whole. An 
alternative to Eastern European neoliberalism—while eventually 
alleviating the social crisis within the countries—therefore could 
mean a contribution of the region or parts of the region to reducing, 
mitigating or overcoming the actual tensions, contradictions and crisis 
within the capitalist world system. On the other hand, the search for 
a way out of the present economic and social regime in Eastern Europe 
could, in the foreseeable future, result in a contribution of the region to 
the anticapitalist transformation of the world economy. 


LEFT PROJECTS AND THE RECENT CHANGES IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 


Theory, strategies, and practical politics of pdlitical forces 
oppositional to at least some aspects of the capitalist system, i.e. of 
the old and the new left, the reformist, revolutionary, anti-systemic 
(etc.) left could certainly contribute to developing both types of 
alternatives to neoliberalism in Eastern Europe. In order to make an 
assessment of the potential and the perspectives of the Eastern 
European left, with regard to both dimensions of change, we first have 
to analyse the relationship between progressive and left theory and 
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practice and the structural changes in the world economy and domestic 
as well as international politics during recent decades. 

Until the 1970s, progressive and left theory and practice with 
regard to the less developed world was based (consciously or 
unconsciously) on three essentials. Catching up development in the 
sense of building up strong and (in one or another sense) complete 
national economies was perceived as a decisive starting point for any 
socialist project. This view was shared, in principle, by the left in the 
developed countries, by those, who fought to overcome real existing, 
"underdeveloped" capitalism in their own countries and by those, 
whose political struggles took place under the conditions of "real 
existing” or state socialism. Explicitly or implicitly, the left—in so far 
as it was seriously engaged -with the "development question" in the 
South and in the East—agreed that one of the major and indispensable 
preconditions for catching up was some kind of protection of the 
"underdeveloped" national economies against the dynamics of the 
world economy. At least a selective "delinking" from the world 
market, for example the so-called "import substitution" strategies in 
the South, or the politics of protection in the East, were seen as an 
important element of progressive and left alternatives to the classical 
"open door" policies towards the West. (The debate on whether 
delinking had been forced on or chosen by the state socialist countries 
did not put a question mark over this axiomatic relationship itself.) 
The "open door", it was argued in turn, would inevitably result in 
continued “under-development" or in the breakdown of the "real 
existing” or state socialism. It was thus only logical that the state 
appeared as the central instrument in any politics aimed at preventing 
the suppression of and threat to left experiments by forces of the 
world market. Without the iron curtain, without the protection of the 
Eastern European block through a state monopoly on import and export 
of goods, services, and labour, as well as a state control of exchange 
rates and international financial transactions, catching-up strategies 
would have failed even under state socialist conditions. Without 
import barriers, prevention of capital flight, or, say, specific exchange 
rate policies, no state in the Third World would have had any chance 
even of easing the burdens of dependency and ongoing exploitation of 
resources and the work force by international capital. It was thus not 
because of abstract commitments to human rights, self-organisation etc., 
but because of basic acceptance of economic catching-up, mediated by 
"left" state power, that Eastern and Western left criticism of the state 
socialist system focused so predominantly on questions of democracy 
within the real existing socialist states as the decisive step towards 
resolving the remaining problems on the way to "true socialism". 

But, in the period between the end of the 1970s and 1989-91, it 
became clear that progressive and left strategies based on these 
essentials had failed to reach their aims, within the constraints of the 
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world economy as well as in terms of systemic transformation. Making 
use of the "debt trap" and various other political and economic means, 
delinking was overthrown by an "open door" offensive led by inter- 
national financial institutions and supported by the leadership of all 
important capitalist powers. The results of catching up, achieved 
behind the walls of protection of the national economy, turned out to be 
extremely vulnerable. The states in the Third World and, after a 
period of much more tenacious resistance, also those in Eastern Europe, 
were forced to retreat from their traditional means of supporting delin- 
king and catching up. These changes came neither because of the "tech- 
nological revolution” itself, nor because of merely political changes in 
international relations. They were part of the unfolding of a "new 
international division of labour" (F. Frobel, J. Heinrichs, O. Kreye). 
One decisive element in this development was the turning away of 
international capital from its selective "national" orientation in the 
core countries in the decades after 1945. It was exactly this sélective 
"national" orientation with its cadence of economic growth and 
increasing real incomes, which had led to the opening of the scissors 
between labour costs in the periphery and those of the core countries. 
While full employment or even labour shortages prevailed in the 
industrialized countries, this growing dissimilarity made the shift a 
reasonable one for capital in the core countries. (The "technological 
revolution" was one of the factors that made this reorientation 
possible.) One of the immediate consequences of these and other 
changes was the re-emergence of mass unemployment, stagnation and 
decrease iri real incomes in the industrial core countries, and the end of 
the Keynesian (relative) equilibrium within this region. As a result, 
the sharpened profitability crisis of industrial capital encouraged the 
flight of capital into the financial sector. All these developments 
together resulted in an international credit offensive and a renewed 
international offensive for opening up protected economies, to make 
them available as production sites and markets, and to force them to 
pay increasing debt services. One of the immediate consequence of these 
changes was a new world-wide differentiation and a permanent re- 
composition of geographic zones and units in regard to a flexible set of 
functions for worldwide production, services, and communication. 
Within this new international (dis-)order, the relationship between 
"national" economic development and dynamics of the world economy 
changed dramatically for the less developed countries. What, in some 
cases, may eventually generate the necessary conditions for "ascent" is 
now selective specialization for export-production in specific sectors or 
activities otherwise directly related to the world market and 
supported by strong state intervention, rather than the classical 
catching-up strategies, in the sense of state led protectionism to 
stimulate domestic supply for domestic markets. (This does not mean 
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"globalization" instead of "national economies", but a new structure of 
centuries old and cyclically changing global integration.) 

The response of progressive and left theory, strategy, and policies to 
these dramatic changes appears to show three general directions, not 
counting those who persist in an abstract and unrealistic support for the 
"real existing socialism" that has disappeared. Such responses are 
often rather pragmatic reactions to the abruptly changed conditions for 
progressive and left politics in Eastern Europe and elsewhere rather 
than theoretically developed answers to the post-state-socialist and 
post-Keynesian dynamics of the world economy. 

There is an important, in itself quite heterogeneous current, which 
basically accepts that the left should develop new selective strategies 
for the less developed economies in order to find alternative answers to 
the challenges of the new global economic (dis-)order. Representatives 
of this group are inspired not only by their insight that classical 
delinking as a means of achieving catching-up has been knocked out of 
the ring by the changes. described above. They are inspired in a 
specifically "left-wing" way by the structural basics (and not by the 
empirical "model") of the (relatively, partly) successful catching-up of 
the so-called newly industrializing countries of South East Asia. The 
South East Asian "success" within the recent dynamics of the capitalist 
world economy is, they argue, achieved by a complex and flexible 
package of selective integration and regulative strategies. If, today, 
new forms of differentiation and steady re-composition are a basic 
feature of the international economy, progressive and left thinking has 
to embark on this reality in order to grasp potential possibilities for 
the development of economic and political alternatives for every single 
country of the region. Economic success under these conditions can no 
longer be acnieved by the classical developmentalist delinking or by 
the classical means and models of state socialism. (Many of the pro- 
gressive and left thinkers we are concerned with here were never 
concerned with "developmentalism" anyhow.) There is, they argue, 
"no longer" one basically stable and invariable set of conditions or one 
"model" that provides for successful catching-up and/or transformation 
of the world economy, but what is required is rather making 


local/national use of a quickly changing combination of local, regional, . 


and world-wide economic dynamics and political possibilities. What 


has to be learned, in this view, is not simply to replace delinking by ' 


the "South East Asian strategy" as such, but to be flexible and selective 
in accommodating to and making use of the new international economic 
(dis-)order for the benefit of the country and its population and, last 


not least, local or regional left politics. One decisive way of developing : 


this type of strategy is (besides organizing and convincing domestic ' 
political forces) to: make use of (rapidly changing) economic and poli- 
tical conflicts and contradictions inherent to the international economic 
and political (dis-)order to the advantage of the respective country. 
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The decisive debate within this theoretical and practical approach 
is not about "radical realism" (P. Anderson, F. Frobel, J.Heinrichs, O. 
Kreye), but about the definition and character of benefits. There is one 
subgroup (whose representatives are likely to come from the various 
strata of the more "traditional", anti-developmentalist left), that 
wants to use the new strategies in order to achieve the classical goals of 
catching-up. They believe in the possibility of catching-up, with a new 
generation of (South East Asian) “catching uppers", by using their 
"model" of a flexible set of strategies for (selective) integration into 
the world economy. 

The other subgroup (whose representatives are likely to come from 
‘radical development studies and world system thedry) does not deny, in 
principle, the possibility of catching-up by using the new strategies of 
flexible and selective integration. But they put their emphasis on the 
constraints of-worldwide demand vis a vis massively growing 
production (supply), if there were more and more countries on the road 
to catching-up by the new selective-export orientation. They argue 
that any new generation of catching-up will be confronted with a 
structurally similar problem to that faced by previous generations. On 
the world market, they argue, there is place only for some of those 
struggling for ascent, or, in more general terms: within the capitalist 
world economy, successful catching-up can never be achieved by the 
many, and the success of one always means the exclusion of another, and 
catching-up strategies thus undermine (anti-capitalist) solidarity 
world wide. 

Promoting normative principles of respecting and protecting the 
dignity of mankind and nature, this group therefore tries to combine the 
new selective strategies, at any stage and any level, with new 
economic principles that involve rejecting the principle of "growth at 
any cost". For this group, it is both possible and necessary to begin now 
with systemic transformation, or at least the creation of the necessary 
preconditions, by integrating selectivist alternatives to the 
“neoliberal” regime with a turn away from (selective) catching-up 
strategies of one national economy in competition with others. 

From this point of view, the strategies of the first group appear as 
simply trying to adapt the horizons of classical social democracy and 
state socialism to the conditions of the "post-Keynesian" era of the 
capitalist world economy: material and social. achievements for the 
masses without challenging capitalism on the world scale—overcoming 
backwardness within the capitalist world economy in order to make a 
future challenge of capitalism possible. By embarking on new 
selectivist strategies both groups, however, have in common the 
insight that any project of a left alternative to the "neoliberal" regime 
in the less developed regions and especially in Eastern Europe must fry 
to make use of the state and to influence its economic strategies 
concerning the domestic as well as the international domains. 
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The second type of reaction to recent changes in the world economy 
and to the break-down of state socialism is important more with 
respect to the developments in Russia rather than to developments in 
the small countries of East Central Europe. As a way of taking into 
account the huge territory and the specific political options of Russia, 
one sees the emergence of important political forces that are promoting 
the resurgence of a strong, eventually even autocratic nation state as a 
central means of overcoming current open-door regimes and the 
disastrous breakdown of the economic, social and political order. A 
decisive aim for these forces is the restoration of at least the Russian 
core of the former Soviet "empire" (and if possible even the 
geographical entity of the former Soviet Union) as a strong 
international power, capable of domestic and international political 
and economic operations. Decisive forces within the Russian Communist 
Party (CPRF) today support this political aim, but lack the classical 
socialist politics of direct democracy, and call for social improvements 
for the great majority of the population only in very vague terms. Such 
a "national" orientation is detached from any anticapitalism and 
socialist orientation, whatever the name of the endeavours, parties, 
and groups described here may be. In the East Central European 
countries comparable forces are gathering under the flag of openly 
rightist "national" populism, for example, the forces around Istvan 
Csurka and Jozsef Torgyan in Hungary, who were the first to agitate in 
the streets and condemn the politics of the World Bank and the IMF 
after the announcement of the so-called ‘adjustment package’ in 
Hungary in March 1995. 

The third response to the break down of classical strategies of 
‘delinking and catching up in East Central Europe is simply to maintain 
adheiexce to the old, anti-statist principles of the left-wing opposition 
id state socialism. But, paradoxically enough, with the end of the old 
state-socialist patriarchal protectionism, the typically East European 
left utopia of societal self-organization and self-government has lost 
its socio-economic basis and political perspicacity. It tends to be 
reduced to a radical, "anarchist" variant of "alternative", "anti- 
state" and “anti-party” political thinking and acting. Practical 
projects of social self-organization tend to develop, in one or another 
way, into classical "alternative" social work, self-organized 
“administration” of poverty or, in the worst case, may unintentionally 
give assistance to emerging "social engineering" by the state 
bureaucracy in response to the social consequences of current 
restructuring. The anti-catching-up orientation to be found within these 
groups remains politically helpless and impotent as long as their ideas 
are not embedded in a broader left project attacking Central Eastern 
European dependency from and subordination to the dominant forces in 
the world economy. 
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Progressive and left professionals, intellectuals, and especially 
economists, in Central Europe today, are concerned mainly with the 
first of the approaches mentioned above. They try to develop and 
discuss possibilities of implementing, in one way or another, a set of 
new selectivist strategies. But even if discussions about these issues 
have become more complex and more professional in recent times, they 
still tend to ignore the international economic preconditions and 
restraints affecting alternative development. This is true, not so much 
for their analysis of what is presently hindering the search for an 
alternative, but for the proposed alternatives themselves. The 
shortcomings are even bigger when it comes to the problem of catching- 
up and the problem of relating the project of an alternative to 
neoliberalism to policies for transforming of the capitalist world 
economy. 

With the election of the new "post-socialist" (instead of 'national’) 
governments in Eastern European, the left search for an alternative to 
neoliberalism got closer to the sphere of official politics. But the 
experience of the practical policies of these governments shows that, in 
spite of the change of climate, there is as yet no immediate possibility 
of implementing elements of a left alternative to neoliberalism. In 
Hungary, for example, the "socialist-liberal" government, in which 
the Hungarian Socialist Party (HSP) is the stronger partner, in March 
1995 imposed new social and economic burdens on the population that 
were heavier than any other single "adjustment-package" of the past 
five years. The political logic behind this decision made clear, once 
again, how small the room for manoeuvre is, in East Central Europe 
today, for anyone that wants to take a step, in practical politics, 
towards reshaping the relationships with the dominant world-wide 
economic and political forces. Prime Minister Gyula Horn and other 
socialist members of the Hungarian government do not have any 
general economic conception of an alternative to the politics of the IMF 
and the World Bank. Like all pragmatic politicians, the prime 
minister acts only under immediate pressure. This makes him. 
extremely vulnerable to the political wishes of the extremely well 
organized liberal ("neoliberal") interests within and around the 
Association of Free Democrats (AFD). 

The fact that the AFD, in spite of the overwhelming electoral 
victory of the HSP and the socialist absolute majority in the 
parliament after the elections in May 1994, became the junior partner 
within the coalition government was a result of the international 
constellation of political forces. A purely "socialist" government would 
have faced, from the very beginning, massive and destructive "anti- 
Hungarian” reactions from international business and finance. In order 
to counteract this constellation of political forces backing an IMF- 
adjustment policy, one could have expected prime minister Horn to look 
' for foreign policy manoeuvres to strengthen his position, for instance, 
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support from the German government, which has long beer. the most 
important single factor in the European foreign policy of the Central 
‘European States. But recent events in Hungary show that the German 
government has no interest in supporting any type of economic recovery 
that differs from IMF-style neoliberalism . This became clear for Horn 
when he was toid that German support for the Hungarian government 
would depend on the fulfilment of the conditions formulated by the 
IMF. The German government acts in ECEas a "puppet" of international 
monetary interests. The result of these domestic. and international 
constellations in March 1995 was the announcement of a "adjustment- 
package" that was more to the.disadvantage of the majority of the 
population than one traditionally would have expected, given the: 
absolute majority of the HSP in parliament. i 

The apathetic and/or apolitical reaction of the Hungarian 
population can be explained by two factors. On the one hand, people 
voting for the socialist party or who had sympathy for the political 
values represented by this party in principle, cannot imagine taking 
part in political protest, from the left; against this party, which 
represents or at least symbolizes the broad (state socialist) left 
traditions of the region. Independently of any concrete political step of 
the government, the general political choice, in their eyes, still 
remains between, on the one hand, the. socialist-liberal-democratic 
forces and, on the other, thé nationalist. right-wing, potentially anti- 
democratic forces, and, from this viewpoint, ‘a fall of the ‘socialist- 
liberal government would inevitably mean. the return. of ‘the, right. . 
(This political position is to be found also among the majority of 
- progressive and left intellectuals.) The second important factor behind 
"apathy" is the present experience, that the old political pattern of 
"taking over" the state (the government) seems no longer helpful for 
developing an alternative economic and social policy. This concrete 
experience is historically new for the majority of the. population in 
East Central Europe and is, to a large extent, responsible for the feeling ` 
of a total lack of perspective. . 

Experiences like the recent Hungarian one might be of some 
importance in looking at the general process of reorientation of the left 
after the breakdown of "real existing socialism" and at the new 
political and economic dynamics in the international (dis-)order. The 
left in the ECE countries might learn, for the future, to reflect more 
consciously about structural, economic, and political constraints and 
concrete possibilities, about the room for manoeuvre in implementing 
alternative strategies of protectionism and selective integration of the 
national economies. Furthermore, it is precisely because of the recent 
"disappointment", and the smilingly- total Jack of perspective among 
the overwhelming majority of the population, that any left debate 
and, in terms of practical politics, any as yet unrealistic search for an 
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- alternative to neoliberalism is already gaining tremendous moral and 
political weight. 

At present, these progressive and left debates and political 
manoeuvres, explicitly or not, focus mainly on the national economy 
itself and/or on the new selectivism. And they are engaged in designing 
and combining a set of concrete political steps in order to counteract 
neoliberalism and its disastrous consequences rather than in considering 
the potential outcomes of such steps, once successfully implemented, in 
terms of performance within or transforming of the world economy. 

Nevertheless these debates on alternatives to neoliberalism in East 
Central Europe raise, and should raise, much more decisively in the 
future the issues that are central in so far as the relationship of the 
region with the world economy is concerned. The first one is the 
restructuring and remission of foreign debt. This should be seen as an 
absolutely necessary precondition for any project of reshaping the 
region's position and room for manoeuvre in the world economy. The 
politics of enforcing, at any cost, an export orientation on the Central 
European countries, (by consciously reducing domestic demand and 
domestic expenses) as a way of ensuring their capacity for debt 
servicing, is the most decisive factor in forcing governments in to their 
knees, even governments that are hostile to neoliberalism. 

The left, however, is extremely anxious about making a political 
issue of this question, not only because of its own political weakness and 
ambiguity. There is also the feeling that it would be political suicide 
today to openly oppose the core of international (monetary) interests 
behind this policy, because of their unequivocal dominance in the 
present dynamics of the world economy. Left intellectuals also shrink 
from openly opposing neoliberal policies when they are being carried 
out by "socialist" or "socialist-liberal" governments. But the 
Hungarian "adjustment-package” actually had a decisive impact in 
stimulating progressive and left-wing professionals and intellectuals, 
for the first time, to unite publicly in expressing their opposition. A 
small group of economists openly demanded foreign debt remission. 
Others say it is both necessary and possible to convince the 
international monetary institutions that, regardless of their 
unorthodox character, the alternatives will turn out to be compatible, 
in the long run, with the macroeconomic aims of the IMF—if there are 
any rational "considerations" in the policy of the IMF at all). 

The progressive and left response to the second key issue, 
privatisation, is more open minded and confrontational. This question 
is discussed broadly among progressive and left intellectuals in both 
economic and political circles. But there are only scattered voices that 
systematically attempt to bring a broader economic context into the 
debate. It is only a minority of analyses and proposals that relate 
privatisation to the problem of foreign and international debt and that 
locate the whole problem of property relations in the broader context of 
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(de-)regulation of domestic and international market forces. In fact, 
indebtedness is one of the most important driving forces for 
privatisation and internationalization of the economy. The hard 
currency incomes from privatisation are used directly for foreign debt 
service and the budget restrictions for municipalities and districts 
would be much more severe without the income from privatisation. 

The left tradition of workers self-government and workers property is 
at the root of a second shortcoming in the recent debates about 
privatisation. Very often, “workers property” (or, as a kind of “lesser 
evil", state property) as such is thought to be the single decisive issue 
in developing a left alternative to privatisation. But this view ignores 
the fact that the more "marketised", the more deregulated, and the 
more open an economy is, the more the industrial plant or workshop 
will be subject to pitiless competition and forced to act in conformity to. 
the rules of capitalist production, regardless of who the owners are. A 
turn in the development of property relations therefore can be achieved 
only by easing the burdens of foreign debt and budget restrictions. And 
alternative types of property relations are only a necessary 
precondition and one element of a left alternative to neoliberalism. 
They make sense only together with a project of regaining local and 
regional economic sovereignty vis - vis the driving forces of the 
capitalist market. 

From this viewpoint, the popular left criticism of privatization as 
"robbery", as the creation of a new "“mafia"-bourgeoisie, etc. 
completely misses the point. It interprets privatisation (often 
implicitly) rather as a cause than as an instrument for the -deregulative 
policies that are dashing social security and workers rights. This view 
unwillingly tends to cherish the mushrooming nostalgia for the old 
state socialism. Instead of asking for the reasons for the breakdown of 
"real existing socialism" as a social, economic, and political system, it _ 
tends to nourish once again the illusion that state (or worker) 
ownership as such, independently from local, national and worldwide 
economic surroundings, could guarantee long term benefits for the 
working population. 

The debate around the protection of the national economies and the 
association of "regionally integrated" economies is more elaborated 
than the debate around privatisation. Whereas classical national 
protectionism has been very much discredited by the breakdown of 
state socialism in the East (and Keynesianism in the West), the idea of 
"regional integration" is one of the most important issues for the circles 
of progressive and left economists. What is behind this often vague and 
"defensive" concept is not only the idea of counteracting to the "open 
door" regimes that are separating the small countries of East Central 
Europe from each other. Representatives of the idea of “regional 
integration" also hope to improve the conditions for more advantageous 
forms of selective integration into the world economy, as well as for the 
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emergence of patterns of development alternative to classical 
strategies of catching-up. 

‘Finally, we should also mention the issue of social policy and 
domestic distribution. Progressive and left debates in this field are 
partly blocked by the ideological legacy of state socialism, a system in 
which these issues, it is said, had been handled without reference to 
“economic efficiency" and had been a crucial and highly "ideological" 
matter for the regimes. What is needed here, once again, is not only the 
emancipation of. left debates from the ideological burden of being 
identified as "old wine in new bottles". It is also necessary to oppose 
the view that the dynamics of the world economy are something 
"natural", "impersonal", "apolitical", impossible to influence and to 
change and that it is therefore, that there is Nobjectivelyì no chance 
for promoting popular demands in the field of social policy. 

Last but not least, there is the question of democracy, which should 
be closely connected with the social policy and domestic distribution 
issue, but is actually not part of the debate about alternative patterns 
of development in Central Eastern Europe. In the former state socialist 
countries the obstacles to any left reassessment of classical liberal, 
purely representative, democracy are perhaps even more severe than in 
many countries of the Third World. In the latter, the turn to 
representative democracy in the 1980s, in the eyes of the population 
and policy-makers, was less closely bound to unsatisfactory economic 
performance under previous dictatorships than was the case with the 
state socialist regimes. The old claims for "societal self-government" 
put forward by the former left opposition to state socialism, definitely 
lost their vigour soon after the forma! “systemic change" in 1989. 

During the past five years, they have failed to analyse the 
performance of the new system in a practical and comprehensive 
manner, from the point of view of the continuing divorce of the 
formally representative political system from popular needs and the 
continuing demobilisation of the population. Instead, "self- 
organisation” and "self-government" have been seen , by and large, as 
something far removed from the state and from politics, as something 
advanced only by small grassroots groups. Thus it has been reduced, in 
practical terms, to a sterile phrase. Efforts to re-establish the 
significance of popular needs as an inherent and legitime element of 
politics, performed wherever, through whomever and under whatever 
economic circumstances, are widely missing. Similarly, whenever there 
was felt to be the slightest move into this direction within the 
political arena, it was denounced as seditious populism and 
endangering political stability by virtually all acknowledged 
political forces. It is precisely the latter fact that should make the 
radical left keen to act in this field. 

To conclude: As the disastrous consequences of "neoliberal" 
peripheralisation are felt more and more, there are signs that the 
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search for an alternative by progressive and left circles in Central 
Eastern Europe is gaining momentum. But it is a striking feature of these 
endeavours, that the diverse possible elements of such an alternative 
are still discussed in a very fragmented manner. One of the actual tasks 
of the left is therefore to bring these elements together systematically . 

However, in order to develop these elements into a left project, with 
a potential for contributing to the transformation of the world economy 
in the foreseeable future, these endeavours have to be linked to the 
struggle for a new relationship between popular needs, politics, and 
economics. I am not just stressing the constraints on successful catching- 
up development that are imposed by the dynamics of the capitalist - 
world economy, and the need to systematically bring back into the 
debate, from the very beginning, the possible results, on the world 
scale, of any alternative economic development. Rather, any debate 
about alternative patterns of development for the national economies 
of the region (which may be catching-up orientated in several aspects) 
immediately has to be linked to concepts and strategies of an economic 
recovery based on an anti-capitalist way of dealing with all human 
and natural resources of the region, reducing rather than maintaining 
or only reshaping social inequality on the world-scale. If the lesson 
learned from the failure of state socialism was only, under new 
conditions, to try the same again in another (more "flexible") way, this 
“alternative” will end up as a simple repetition of (more “flexible”) 
capitalist (may be "state-capitalist") catching-up strategies, which 
will never be a means for worldwide satisfaction of the needs of the 
majority of the populations. It is instead necessary to combine criticism 
of the classical state socialist type of protectionism with a criticism of 
catching-up as the common goal of old protectionism and new 
selectivism. 

Secondly, the proposed reorientation of recovery strategies can be 
only successful if the immediate and comprehensive interests of the 
population are taken seriously as an inbuilt element of an alternative 
project. In practical politics, this means that narrowing the gap 
between popular needs and the political system is not so much a 
question of left "representation" of these interests within the given 
party system, but a struggle for a restructuring of the political system 
that will open the space for the voice of popular interests in politics. 
The immediate and comprehensive interest of all producers 
historically has never been in favour of capitalist catching-up 
development. Therefore this kind of change in the relationship 
between economy and politics seems to be a necessary and absolutely 
basic element in hindering a new socialist project from once again 
slipping away towards a strategy of simple national or regional ascent 
within the capitalist world economy, under the auspices of democratic 
or anti-democratic "centralism" of a self-sufficient ‘left’ elite. 
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Class and Nation-State: Roots of Indian Literature 


Professor Aijaz Ahmad is an Urdu writer, a teacher of English and, 
above all, a Marxist intellectual. The essays and papers he prepared 
for presentation to the various seminars in India and abroad have been 
brought together in revised forms in a book, significantly titled 
Classes, Nations and Literature in Theory. 

Although the book contains two chapters entitled 'Marx on India—a 
Clarification,’, Indian Literature: Note towards the definition of a 
category,’ which help the discussion on the class and nation-state roots 
of Indian literature, the book as a whole is a discussion of the recent 
trends in the English literature and their class and national roots. It is 
proposed in the latter part of this note to discuss the main points made 
in these two pieces and to formulate certain ideas on the class and 
nation-state roots of Indian literature. 


I 


It is however necessary to begin with the author's view of English 
literature, particularly in the two English-speaking countries of 
England and the United States. In the very opening chapter of the 
book, the author says: 


The notable developments in literary studies, as these have evolved 
in all the English-speaking countries over the past quarter century or 
so is the proliferation, from a great many critical positions, of what 
come to be known simply as ‘theory’. 

His concern is not with the theory of literature in general, not even 
with English literature from old days to the present day. He is 
concerned rather with the developments in the English literature 
during the last quarter century. His finding is that there has been what 
he calls: ‘an explosion of the theory’, which is ‘a matter of catching up 
with many kinds of very diverse continental developments: Benjamin, 
the Frankfurt School, Lukacs; linguistics, hermonutics, phenomenology, 
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structuralism, post-structuralism; the Voroshinov/Bakhtin Circle; 
Gramsci, Freud and the Lacanian Freud and so on. More and more critics 

and theories of literature on the left have sought, then, to combine 
these diverse continental insertions with debates and preoccupations 
specific to the Anglo-American academy—for example, 
‘Commonwealth Literature’, 'Minority Discourse’, Counter-Cannon, 
multi-culturalism, the location of non-European Immigrant 
intelligentsia in structures of metro-political hegemony—to produce 
theoretical articulation quite novel in quality and kinds. These 
theoretical schematic combinations have had the effect not only of 
focussing attention on particular areas of concern but also, frequently of 
reformulating much older and recalcitrant issues both of minority 
within these societies and of imperialism and colonialism, as regards 
the archives of Western Knowledge and the question of cultural 
domination exercised by countries of advanced capital over imperialist 
countries.’ ; 

The root of this 'explosition of theory' is the fact that the working 
class and the socialist movements in the world have been going through 
a period of inner crisis with such developments in the world political 
arena as the victory of the anti-fascist forces in the Second World War; 
the counter-offensive launched by world capitalism; resistance to it in 
the newly-liberated countries as well as in the capitalist countries etc. 

All these gave rise to new modes of thinking among the ruling classes 
as well as in the working class and the national liberation movements. 
The intelligentsia sought explanations for the new developments 
which were a mixture of victory for the capitalist and socialist worlds. 
It was in such a world political situation that an ‘explosion of theory’ 
took place in the literary world. The new trends in literature spelt out 
by the author in the passage quoted above, are manifestations of the 
ideological and theoretical confusion caused by political 
developments. The trends mentioned above are, in other words, the 
literary and cultural forms in which the course of world politics exerts 
influence. It is to explain this reality that the introductory and the 
following five chapters of the book have been devoted. The point that 
comes out of these discussions is that 


‘Nationalism is not the determinate, dialectical opposite of 
imperialism, the dialectical status accrues only to socialism. . . I do. 
not accept that nationalism is some unitary thing, always 
progressive or always retrograde. What role any given nationalism 
would play always depends on the variation of class forces and 
socio-political practices which organise the power bloc within 
which any particular set of nationalist initiatives become 
historically effective. That position cuts against both Third 
Worldist Nationalism and Post-Structuralist rhetorical inflations 
implies at least two things: it recognises the capability and even the 
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necessity of progressive and revolutionary kinds of nationalism, and 
it does not characterise nation-states as coercive entities-as such.' 


The two trends of 'Third Worldism’ and ‘post-structuralism’, against 
which the author polemises are manifestations of two different— 
complimentary as well as contradictory—forces in English literature. 

Firstly, they represent a continuation of the anti-imperialist 
struggle which raged throughout the world before, during and after the 
anti-fascist war; imperialism and colonialism are the major targets of 
attack for those who represent these two trends. 

Secondly, while they themselves adopt anti-imperialist and anti- 
colonial positions, they are part of the counter-offensive launched by 
the world bourgeoisie against Marxism; they do not base themselves on 
the Marxist position that the fighting proletarians and other 
revolutionary democrats are the original creators of radical literature. 
It is precisely to negate this Marxist position that various theories are 
evolved—theories which confuse the radical intelligentsia. The 
Marxist intelligentsia will therefore have to fight these trends, while 
fully utjlising the anti-imperialist, anti-colonial positions which 
these trends represent. 


Il i 
. How important this is for the radical literature in our country will be 
clear from the fact that the proponents of these theories in India claim 
that there are so many new trends of Marxism. It has been the 
experience of this writer that the anti-Marxists in the radical literary 
movement in Malayalam throw to our faces, excerpts from the writings 
of those Western authors who represent the literary trends mentioned 
by the author. Some of the Marxists themselves claim that these ‘new' 
trends in literature are the ‘further development of Marxist 
aesthetics.’ 

Professor Ahmad convincingly shows that these so-called’ 'post- 
Marxian’ theories and trends of literature are, in fact, a negation of 
Marxist aesthetics: in the name of ‘going forward’ from the Marxist 
positions, they go back on the Marxist position that the working 
people, the revolutionary people's movements, are the root of all 
radical literature. It is therefore as necessary to debunk these 
‘theories’ as to recognise what is positive and revolutionary in them. 

It is necessary in this context to go back to the essentials of Marxism 
concerning the world of ideas of which aesthetics in a major part. Marx 
and Engels in the Communist Manifesto said: 


‘The history of ideas proves that mental production changes 
concomitantly with material production. In every epoch the ruling 
ideas are in the main ideas of the ruling classes.’ 
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Again, ‘it is customary to speak of ideas which revolutionise a 
whole society. This is only another way of saying that the elements of 
a new society have formed within the old one; that the break-up of the 
-old ideas has kept pace with the break-up of the old social relations.’ 

Developments in literature are thus inseparably connected with 
developments in the economic and political life of a country and of the 
world. Professor Aijaz Ahmad has therefore correctly integrated the 
developments in English literature with the developments in world 
politics. 

English which is the mother tongue of the peoples in two major 
capitalist countries—England, the first country to develop capitalist 
society and the United Siates, presently the most powerful capitalist 
country in the world—is therefore fitted to occupy the position of the 
language of world literature. The post-Second World War decades 
however have shown that many other countries and peoples have come 
up to the position of representatives of the new world. The continents of 
‘Asia, Africa and Latin America came on the political and cultural, 
arena of the world at least since the end of the Second World War and ` 
the decolonisation that followed. The author points out that the 1960s 
which witnessed revolutionary developments throughout the world 

` became the starting point of new trends in world literature. 

Third Worlidst literature naturally became a new phenomenon in .- 
the international literary world. It however has two aspects: firstly, it 
Tepresents the new upsurge of the millions of people who inhabit the 
‘backward’ continents of Asia, Africa and Latin America; secondly, the 
third world contains many nation-states, each of which is divided into 
different classes. Identity of the people as those who belong to 
particular classes and to particular maven ae: have both to be taken 
into account. 

That is why the author has given the title Glasses, Nations and 
Literatures’ to his book. "Third Worldism' and other new theories are a 
negation of the class into which each nation-state is divided, while 
the world itself is divided into nation-states. The book and its titles 
are therefore a correct application of the Marxist theory of classes and 
nation-states, to the major English-speaking countries of the world— 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 


HI 

The formation of classes, the evolution of nation-states and the 

development of literatures in India follow along lines different from 

those of the English-speaking countries. The problems concerning these 

are taken up by the author in the sixth and seventh chapters. While , 
the conclusions arrived at by him are by and large correct, this writer: 
has to enter his reservations on some of the observations made by the. 
author. 
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The author is fully correct in mentioning the ‘journalistic character’ 
of the three articles written by Karl Marx on India in an American 
journal. He is also right in pointing out that, relying as Marx was on the 
writings of British academics and bureaucrats, he has exaggerated 
certain aspects of the evolution of Indian society. He finds fault with 
this writer also for one-sidedness with regard to some of the 
observations made by him in an intervention at a seminar. These are 
points which require discussion. 

It is of course correct to say that the three articles which Marx 
contributed to an American journal on India under British rule were 
journalistic in character. But then it should be noted that several other 
writings of Marx and Engels were also journalistic. Many of them 
however have become famous for making a correct evaluation of the 
developments that are taking place. 

Take, for instance, the series of articles which Marx and Engels 
wrote in bourgeois journals on the origin and development of the 1857 
Mutiny and National Revolt in India. Like the earlier articles on 


British- rule by Marx, these articles of Marx and Engels are the 


observations of two revolutionary journalists. They however bring out 
an important fact—that the Indian people had started rising in revolt 
against British rule. That revolt of course was suppressed but Marx and 
Engels were sure that the Indian people would once again rise against 
British rulé. 

These Marx-Engels articles confirm the observations made earlier in 
Marx's 1853 articles on India that, ultimately, either the British 
working class would take power into its own hands and liberate India, 
or the Indian people themselves would become powerful enough to 
throw off the foreign yoke. Marx through his earlier three articles and 
Marx and Engels in their two dozen articles on the 1857 revolt had thus: 
brought out the fact that the ‘future results of British rule in India’ 
would be that the Indian people would enter the process of their 
. liberation struggle. 

Such a conclusion was drawn by Marx himself as well as Marx and 
Engels together in many of the journalistic writings contributed by both 
of them not only on India but other ‘Eastern’ countries as well as in 
several European countries like France, Germany, England as well as 
non-European countries like the United States of America. Through 
these journalistic writings, the founders of historical materialism were 
bringing out the fact that class struggle in developed as well as under 
developed countries is the motive force for the development of modern 
human society. It is therefore unwise to dismiss the ‘journalistic’ 
writings of Marx and Engels as inferior to their works of an academic 
character. k 

Going through the treasure house of the writings of Marx and Engels, 
it can be seen that, whether they are written in a ‘journalistic’ style or 
as major works of an ‘academic’ character, they bring out the fact that 
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the rise of capitalism was giving rise to class struggle in developed 
capitalist countries and national liberation struggles in under 
developed countries. Marx and Engels, the powerful spokesmen of the 
working class in the developed capitalist countries were also the 
devoted champions of the national liberation struggles in 
underdeveloped countries. 

It goes to the credit of the author of this book that this essence of the 
Marx-Engels writings—class struggle in general and in its specific form 
of national struggle—is applied to the problems of literature in 
English-speaking countries. He has fully succeeded in his endeavour in 
so far as it relates to the class and nation-state roots of literature in the 
English-speaking countries. The question however arises whether the 
same is true of Indian literature. Does Indian literature, like its 
European and American counterparts, have its roots in the class and 
national factor? 

Answering this question requires a study of the history of Indian 
society and the evolution of Indian literatures. I am jotting below the 
tentative conclusions that I have arrived at on this question. 


IV 

1. The class factor in ancient Indian literature is seen in the fact that, 
in the most ancient period of Indian history, North India had its 
written language and literature in Sanskrit, while South India had 
its counterpart in Senthamil. Neither of them was spoken by the 
common people who had their spoken languages, Prakrit in the 
North and Kodunthamils in the South. As a matter of fact, the 
elite characters in Sanskrit dramas speak Sanskrit while the 
‘inferior’ characters including women speak Prakrit. This is 
perhaps the first indication of class division in Indian literature. 
The difference between Senthamil and Kodunthamils also 
indicates the same class division. 

2. When class conflicts appear in the form of caste conflicts and a 
mass anti-Brahmin movement emerged in the form of Buddhism, 
the written language anti-Brahmin revolt was Pali in which 
language of that the major literary works of Buddhism were 
written. However, as Buddhism was defeated in the ideological 
and political language became little known in India; one should go 
to Tibet to final the Pali battle waged by the Brahmin elite, 
Buddhist writings in the Pali texts of Buddhist writings. The 
battle between Buddhism and Brahmanism was thus fought in the 
literary world between Sanskrit and Pali. 

3. The Brahmin society and culture and therefore Sanskrit literature 
spread to South India. it had its repercussions in the society, 
culture and literature of the South. The Brahhminisation of society 
and the Sanskritisation of literature transformed the South but the 
literary language of Senthamil and the culture that it contained 
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continued. There was thus a dual cultural hegemony in the South, 
Sanskrit and Senthamil respectively having their impact on the 
culture of the people. 

The socio-political system in both the North and the South was 
thus dominated by the upper castes led by the Brahmins. The very 
development of Senthamil had as its mair content the culture of 
the Brahmin-dominated caste society. 

The first revolt against caste-dominated society (both in the North 
as well as in the South) took the form of the Bhakti movement 
which was the beginning of the formation of what are today's 
spoken and written languages of the North and the South. The 
main content of the Bhakti literature was the civilization and 
culture of the Brahmin-dominated caste society. This culture and 
this society however had originally been confined to the elite in 
society. The Bhakti movement and its literature took the same 
civilization and culture to the common people. That was the 
beginning of the formation of modern (North as well as South) 
Indian languages. In place of Prakrits in the North and 
Kodunthamils in the South as well as Sanskrit and Shenthamil 
respectively arose new languages—spoken as well as written. That 
was how the modern Indian languages took shape. 

It was when these developments were taking place in the Northern 
and Southern Indian languages and literatures that India came 
under foreign rule. That rule, as was pointed out by Marx, had a 
double mission—destructive of the old and constructive of the new. 
The foreign rulers however did not do much by way of construction, 
though they did a lot by way of destruction. As Marx observes on 
India, the Indians lost their old world without getting the new. 
But, as was again pointed out by Marx, the constructive work of 
building a new India had already begun. The national liberation 
movement of India took shape by way of the 1857 revolt which has 
been characterised as ‘the first War of Indian Independence’. The 
British rulers who brought out the political unity of the country 
through their swords and guns generated a sense of revolt in the 
Indian people. This was reflected in a new renaissance which took 
shape at different times and in different forms all over the country. 
The new culture and civilization, the new Indian languages and 
literatures were thus the result of British rule on the one hand and 
resistance to it on the other. The latter half of the 19th century and 
the early years of the 20th Century saw the flowering of Indian 
languages with their creative and critical productions. This may 
therefore be considered the beginning of what may be called Indian 
literature. As opposed to caste- and religion-based old literature 
and as opposed to the culture and civilisation of the foreign rulers 
evidenced in the widespread use of English language and its 
_ literature by the elite in Indian society, there emerged a number of 
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modern Indian languages, together with the literary works 
produced in them. This may therefore be said to be the beginning of 
modern Indian literature. 

8. As the national liberation movement gathered force, classes and 
strata of society got formed, each playing its own role in the 
development of culture and civilization. As distinct from the 
Indian people as a whole in revolt against the British rule (as 
noted by Marx and Engels in their writings on the First War of 
Indian Independence) were a number of classes—the feudals, the 
bourgeoisie, the .petty bourgeoisie, the emerging working class, 
peasantry and so on. As Lenin noted in his comments on the Bombay 
working class going on a strike in protest against the arrest of 
Lokmanya Balagangadhara Tilak, the working class as a distinct 
class had entered the field of national liberation struggle. A 
decade and a half later, the first all-India organisation of 
peasantry (the All-India Kisan Sabha) got formed. These were 
followed by the consolidation of various strata of the working 
people, who fought the elite in Indian society in their own class 
struggle but in unity with the class enemy against the foreign rule. 
This was the point at which the modern progressive cultural 
movement arose in India. 

9. These developments in the cultural-literary fields reflected 
themselves in the emergence of two modern states and societies in 
India. On the one hand was the centralised all-India state of the 
British rulers till 1947 and by the Indian bourgeoisie since then. On 
the other were a number of linguistically-culturally united states 
fighting for autonomy within a federal Indian setup. The beginning 
of the latter could be seen in the demand for the reorganisation of 
states on linguistic-cultural lines made by the Indian National 
Congress in the 1920s, but were formed only in the 1950s. India's 
national unit, it is clear, is not opposed to but is complimentary to 
state autonomy in a federal India. 


V 

This brief summary of the way in which the earliest Indian literature 
(Vedic and Upanishadic), which was confined to the elite in the 
Brahmin-dominated caste society was first taken to the common 
people, then took a bourgeois character in whose framework however a 
proletarian literature and culture arose, shows that the theory 
concerning the class and nation-state roots of English literature, 
examined by the author in the book in detail, is equally applicable, 
with modifications to India. However, Indian literature contains 
within itself a number of national literatures, each of them having its 
own specific character but all of them having a general national 
character. 
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This modern [ndian literature assimilates all that is grand in the 
ancient, Sanskrit and Senthamil literatures, absorbs all that is 
democratic and radical in the Bhakti movement as well as in the 
subsequent renaissance movement but carried forward the traditions 
built up by the proletarian cultural literature. The study of Indian 
literature therefore has.to be comprehensive for India as a whole— 
anti-caste, anti-communal, anti-colonial and anti-imperialist and 
democratic. It however has to base itself on the mass of the working 
people—the industrial and agricultural workers, working peasants, 
the toiling intelligentsia and all other sections of the working people 
who have necessarily to fight against the United States-led 
imperialism, feudal landlordism, the Brahmin-led caste domination, 
communal and tribal separatism etc., these being the chracteristic 
features of Indian literature of which the literatures of each 
nationality form an integral part. 
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The World of Prabhat Patnaik 


What Happened to Imperialism. and Other Essays, by Prabhat 
Patnaik, pp. 244, Tulika, Rs. 275 


Consider the conjuncture of events in the early 1970s. Leonid Brezhnev 
was still General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. The USSR was not only the world's second mightiest military 
power. It also headed a political-ideological bloc of countries 
believing in a pronouncedly activist role for the State in the conduct of 
human affairs. China was slowly digging her way out of the trauma of 
the Cultural Revolution; whatever the pluses and minuses of that 
mind-boggling social convulsion, capitalist West was evincing a great 
keenness to effect a rapprochement with the Middle Kingdom. The 
Americans were, to all appearances, desperately groping for a not- 
altogether-dishonourable retreat which could help them reduce some 
of their global commitments, more specifically, their entanglement in 
Vietnam. Within the United States itself, in university campus after 
university campus, a phase of vacuous soul-searching was on. American 
youth were no longer willing to be fodder for imperial wars; what was 
even more extraordinary, devotion to drugs and rock music was 
threatened to be displaced by adulation for Ho Chih Minh and Che 
Guevara. Ideological stirrings of an intense nature were the outstanding 
phenomenon elsewhere in the world too. In West Europe, the rebellion 
of students, epitomising their revulsion as much against the shame of 
Vietnam as against the socio-cultural vacuity they discovered 
themselves in, had just subsided. Unemployment nonetheless remained 
the crucial issue, to which the 'stop-go' kind of post-Keynesian 
economics provided no answer. The micro chip was about to stretch the 
horizon of capitalist dreams; decision-makers in the bourses of New 
York and London and Paris and Frankfurt were however yet unsure of 
the impact this technological miracle might have on global economic 
growth. True, the transnational corporations were not far from 
centrestage, nor were the dominant categories of international finance 
capital. But they were still waiting for a coherent script according to 
which to function in an ambience generally hostile to fresh 
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manifestations of imperialism and colonialism. Their heterogeneities 
notwithstanding, the Third World countries were boisterously vocal in 
United Nations fora, even as the early manoeuvres of the OPEC 
countries were cause for concern for hegemonic capitalism. Arab boys 
and girls added a touch of nonchalant romanticism to all this by their 
innovative modality of plane hijackings. 

Economics in that setting had a well-defined contour and content for 
an ideologue belonging to the Left. The future, he had few reasons to 
doubt, belonged to him and his comrades. The circumstances were such 
that concerned scholars knew what they were supposed to concentrate 
upon. The structuralist schools in Latin America were exercised over 
such themes as the processes of dependency and compradorism; sagging 
international terms of trade, they needed little convincing, were 
causally relatable to the grand issues they were focussing upon. In other 
parts of the Third World, attention riveted on the role of the State in 
fostering independence economic growth, on the mechanism for lifting 
the domestic rate of savings, on the complex interrelations between 
development, inflation and fiscal deficits. In much of these discussions, 
imperialism, the highest form of. capitalism, asserted itself as the 
leitmotif. For whatever reason, it was assumed in some quarters to be an 
averted danger, more a theme for academic. pursuit than any more 
either an imminent or remote prospect. The linkages between 
metropolitan capital and capital in the peripheries continued to be 
grist for intellection; both Lenin and Rosa Luxembourg were frequently 
drawn upon to prove or qualify hypotheses which, for example, sought 
to explore the roots of imperialist vandalism in ‘pre-capitalist’ 
economies. 

This, then, was the hinterland which provided Prabhat Patnaik 
with ideological sustenance in his early phase as an economist 
dedicated to the cause. In that beginning, the effervescence of ideas did 
not have occasion to clash with the ruder aspects of reality; 
formulating equations and non-equations about national and 
international economic tendencies came easily about, and feverish 
excitement centred round the developing faith that everything was in 
order, the historical course is bound to conform to the ideas one had all 
this long been nurtured in. 

Tranquility is perhaps the wrong expression, but in the decades 
immediately following the end of the Second World War, there was at 
least an illusion of an interregnum in the machanics of international 
exploitation. Emerging objective reality, it was suggested, was 
compelling the imperial and colonial powers either to loosen their grip 
gr to cross over to newer stratagems of skulduggery. A frictional 
interval was, it was held, inevitable in the latter instance. Some of the 
abiding questions concerning neo-imperial and neo-colonial manoeuvres, 
such as purposive shifts in global terms of trade or transfer pricing, 
were of course not displaced from their pedestal of significance. The 
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concentration of research was nonetheless on exploring alternative 
paradigms for accelerating self-reliant growth. Of course, the analysis 
of genuflections on the part of aged capitalism development and that of 
the reflexes of pre-capitalist, post-imperial systems striving to catch 
up on growth could scarcely be isolated from one another; the 
international working class movement is after all, draws its rationale 
from the necessity to resist the exploiting elements who straddle across- 
national frontiers. Yet for some while a hypothesis seemed to be 
gaining ground that the discussion of these various themes might take 
place, even if not altogether disjunctively, at least on parallel planes. 
Prabhat Patnaik's early concerns, going by the evidence assembled in 
this collection of essays (‘A Note on External Markets and Capitalist 
Development’, 'On the Political Economy of Under-Development', 'A 
Synoptic View of Under-Development'’, 'P.C. Mahalanobis and the 
Theory of Development Planning’, ‘Some Problems of Financing Public 
Investment in India’), illustrate the state of mind in those days of 
quasi-innocence. Wade through these essays: suggestions abound that, 
as far as the pre-capitalist economies embarked on the growth path 
are concerned, a number of assumptions could be taken for granted: (a) 
the State would loom large during the process of growth, (b) as 
corollary of (a), the public sector would occupy the commanding 
heights of the economy: (c) simpliste models of growth a la Feldman, 
dealing principally with the quaesitum of how to raise the level of 
domestic savings in a closed economy, would broadly:-resolve the riddle 
of an effective delivery system; (d) a somewhat passive role was to be 
assigned to external capital, that of occasional supplementation of 
domestic savings. In this schemata, capitalism, and its global 
manifestation, imperialism, are treated almost as exogenous variables. 
It is as if these categories were distant entities and dissecting their 
innards while crucially important, was a task that could still be taken 
up as a separate exercise. All organic systems are riven by conflicts. But 
these contradictions, there was a hint of a suggestion, are perhaps 
amenable to endogenous solutions, in terms of domestic factors at work, 
in the underdeveloped economies. The malevolence of neither left-over 
imperial rule nor foreign capital riding piggyback on transnational 
corporations need be considered as the major determining variable. 
While Prabhat Patnaik's filiality to the grand construct of capitalism 
progressing through time in conformity to the directives laid down by 
an inevitable historical law is steadfast, the global contexts are still 
distinguishable in these virginal essays from the domestic ones, as if 
ceteris paribus assumptions are sufficient for unravelling the influence 
of external realities., 

The coordinates have got transformed between the early 1970s and 
now. The historical course has been interfered with. Yesterday% 
axioms are all obliterated, collectivist ideas are in the doldrums not so 
much because capitalism and application of the free market 
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philosophy have resolved satisfactorily the dichotomy between the 
private rate of return and aggregate social welfare. The setback has 
occurred on account of failings within the socialist camp. What was 
conceivable as per the belief system of a Left ideologue is now part of 
incontrovertible global data. Prabhat Patnaik's conceptual categories, 
which he preferred to keep in clear-cut separate compartments, can no 
longer be treated in isolation of one another; their juxtaposition is the 
grim datum we are currently confronted with. 

Is the innocence which took him unawares in the fast a black spot for 
a socially committed economist? It cannot be so, for the inability to 
anticipate the sudden turn of events is in the nature of a collective 
debacle. The title-piece of this volume (‘Whatever Happened to 
Imperialism’) is written in a style that may give the impression of 
lightheartedness; it however transcribes a profound inner agony. The 
objective conditions are altered beyond recognition. The withering 
away of socialism in Eastern Europe, along with the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, has made havoc of yesterday's ideological assumptions. 
The balance of power has tilted, for the time being decisively, in 
favour of what till the other day was taken to be a decadent, 
disintegrating category. The dream of independent economic 
development on the part of the emerging nations is in retreat. Finance 
capital and the transnational corporations have assumed the principal 
roles in the global economic drama. 

All told, it is an amazingly transformed scenario. And yet, strangely 
enough, capitalism is unable to rid itself of its internal contradictions. 
The computer and transponder revolutions have been of little avail: 
unemployment in the capitalist West has touched the nadir only 
previously reached in the darkest days of the depression. In east 
Europe, the road back to capitalism and unalloyed free market 
activities has proved disastrous but for a handful of spivs and 
criminals; the masses are disillusioned, but the die cast half a dozen 
years ago or thereabouts. will for the present stay cast. At the other end 
of the spectrum, the East Asian miracle is increasingly turning out to be 
no vindication of the postulate of man’s animal spirit soaring high on 
the wings of free-market competition; to all indications, it is more the 
outcome of a neo-mercantilism which insists that the State must take 
decisive charge of the economic system. No matter; capitalism's 
anomalies are for the present shoved under the carpet; the G-7 nations 
bathing in the glory of resurrection, is out on a binge. International 
finance capital has been handed over a no-holds-barred charter of 
global penetration. Lenin is considered antedated, but there is a 
recurrence of the Leninist theme: can finance capital so manipulate 
things that capitalism's basic underlying crisis—insufficiency of 
demand—is taken care of by expanding markets, for both capital and 
merchandise, in the under-developed tracts of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America? 
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The mystique of closed political systems has for the present been 
dispensed with. As a natural corollary, liberalisation has displaced 
development as the central issue in economic literature. Prabhat 
Patnaik's hitherto-near-dissociated themes have converged. Since the 
State is under attack, propositions once regarded as incontrovertible 
have again to go through the ringer. It is impossible to erode the 
analytical integrity an ideologue lays claim to. Only his focus shifts— 
to new and yet essentially classical issues: the instruments of 
exploitation likely to be deployed by international finance capital in 
the new situation, the morphology of the movable capital that is 
likely to penetrate in to the developing economies, the pre- 
conditionalities it is to insist upon, the linkages it will establish with 
domestic categories for strengthening its position, and so on. These are 
no longer constituents of a distant thunder, but part of our everyday 
menu. 

In the later essays included in the volume, Prabhat Patnaik 
immerses himself in to some of the acutely contemporary issues just 
referred to. He never for a moment deviates from the analytical rigour 
his economics is known and respected for. He has, besides, a way of 
putting apparently obtuse concepts and ideas across with effortless 
simplicity. The sparkling elegance of his style induces one to go back 
and re-read, for sheer intellectual delight, a paragraph or paragraphs 
one has negotiated only a while ago. The pleasure derivable from this 
book therefore deserves to be separately mentioned from the insight it 
provides to several intriguing questions of the day. 

If the present reviewer has still some misgivings, it is because of the 
unfinished components of an immensely rich work-in-progress. Patnaik 
skips discussing a particular issue, but it must be very much in his mind. 
The factors responsible for gifting capitalism and imperialism their 
second incarnation cannot be analysed with any precision without a 
simultaneous analysis of the developments within which contributed 
to the debacle of socialism in eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Such an analysis is called for not only on account the necessity to carry 
forward the objectivity of Marxist-Leninist scholastic tradition. A 
study of this nature is equally relevant in a more narrow context, to wit, 
for understanding the pre-conditionalities for reassembling the 
framework of self-reliant growth in Third World economies. The obiter 
dicta, much publicised of late, on the supposed non-workability of 
command economic systems deserves to be examined at some depth. An 
ideologue must have his answers ready to all types of questions, 
including even to questions that are prima facie not addressed to the 
issues that are germane. Why socialism, and along with it, collectivist 
economic planning, came to a sorry end, even if it be temporarily, in the 
first country of the Revolution after long years-of-experimentation is a 
question that needs to be squarely faced. The answer to this question 
cannot be left to the prejudices of free market-loving economists. The 
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opportunity international finance capital finds knocking at its door is 
not because of any positive role it has performed to advance the cause 
of humanity in the immediately preceding decades. It is the subversion 
of socialism from within which has refurbished the serendipitous 
fortunes of neo-imperialism and neo-colonialism. The fact that the 
concept of independent economic growth is under severe assailment in 
Third World countries by forces parading under the garb of 
liberalisation is a development directly relatable to the eclipse of the 
socialist bloc. An intricate network of inter-relationships is in existence 
here. Prabhat Patnaik, one hopes, will engage his magnificent mind to 
explore these basic, deeply disturbing issues. 

One feels the urge to mount a further plea. An ideologue does not 
deviate from faith. He cannot. Is it not time to scribble some notes on 
why, apart from its triumph in the Cold War, breathtaking 
technological advances, instead of permitting capitalism to overcome 
its organic deficiencies, are instead aggravating further the problems 
of under-consumption and unemployment? Will this failure of the 
system to achieve a breakthrough lead to the emergence of 
unresolvable contradictions among the capitalist nations themselves, 
as well as to intense domestic turmoils, affecting the very base of 
society, within each capitalist country? Will developments of this 
nature at a certain juncture impel the countries of capitalism to aim at 
one another's jugular? How all this will influence the processes of 
global economic dynamics and the perambulations of international 
finance capital is a fascinating conundrum Prabhat Patnaik must help 
us to untangle. 


ASHOK MITRA 


BOOK REVIEW 


Moral Failing 


In Retrospect: The Tragedy and Lessons of Vietnam, by Robert S. 
McNamara. Times Books, a division of Random House, hardback, pp. 
414, special Indian price Rs. 672. 


More than twenty years after it concluded with the resounding victory 
of national liberation forces, the Vietnam War continues to weigh on 
the collective consciousness of the United States. The two decades since 
the unceremonious, panicky departure of the last American helicopters 
from the roof of the US embassy in Saigon have seen the world's most 
powerful nation struggle to come to terms with its historic defeat. So 
great was the negative impact on domestic opinion of US military 
intervention in Southeast Asia that for a while US foreign policy was 
seen to be constrained by the 'Vietnam Syndrome'—the unwillingness of 
the American people to countenance a possible repeat of the war 
aggression that had brought 47,000 of their young men home in body 
bags. 

Nowadays, one hears little talk of the Vietnam Syndrome, 
supposedly exorcised by such demonstrations of US military might as 
the victory over Iraq in the Gulf War of 1990-91. The collapse of the 
Soviet Union and its European socialist allies has also accorded the US 
more scope for interventionist strategies in what is now perceived to be 
a ‘unipolar’ world. 

Yet the reality of military defeat by a small Third World nation 
continues to rankle. For apologists of the American system, for those 
who basically uphold the US right to intervene wheresoever it- 
chooses, the task has been one of rationalizing this debacle, of finding 
‘explanations’ that leave its basic causes unexplored, that deflect 
public attention away from the central issues, from basic moral 
questions of right and wrong. 

One line of ‘explanation’ maintains to this day that the war could 
have'been won; the problem was that the US military was denied the 
means to finish the job. Subscribers to this view have particularly 
targeted’ the American press for the role it allegedly played in alerting 
public opinion to the scale of the barbarity and destruction, thereby 
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swelling the ranks of the anti-war protesters. The fact of the matter, of 
course, is that the press was until a relatively late stage of the conflict 
a full-throated supporter of United States policy. And from the mid-. 
1960s—well before the press assumed a critical posture—it was clear to 

- some analysts that the military situation in Vietnam was intractable, 
the war very possibly unwinnable. 

This is where another, apparently more plausible type of 
‘explanation’ comes in. Those subscribing to it hold that America's 
intervention in Vietnam was a ‘mistake’, an aberration prompted by 
wrong decisions and lapses of judgement. This is the central thesis of 
Robert S. McNamara's recently published book. Nearly thirty years 
after he parted company with the Johnson Administration over its 
Vietnam policy, McNamara seeks to persuade us not that US 
intervention was wrong but that it was a costly ‘error’ motivated by the 
noblest of intentions. 

As Secretary of Defence to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, Robert 
Strange McNamara was a key architect of America's Vietnam policy 
during the crucial years 1961-68—the period that saw US involvement 
in Indochina move beyond covert operations and training and logistical 
support for the Saigon military regime to the outright invasion of 
South Vietnam by the deployment of thousands of US ground troops. 
This period also saw the start of US bombing of North Vietnam; as also 
the even more intensive and deadly bombing and shelling of the South 
in a bid to destroy indigenous national liberation forces and their 
popular base. 

McNamara initially supported the deepening military involvement 
of the US in Vietnam. He became the government's chief spokesperson 
for the day-to-day operations of the war and acted as President 
Johnson's principal deputy in the war's prosecution. It is not surprising 
that for several years he was persona non grata on university campuses 
across the United States, that he was assailed as a 'baby burner’, that, 
as he tells us in his new book, people he encountered in public places 
were known to spit in his face. 

By 1966, however, McNamara had begun to question the wisdom of 
US military involvement in Vietnam. By 1967 he was openly seeking a 
way to launch peace talks. He initiated a 7000-page study of America's 
Vietnam policy since the Second World War, the secret study leaked to 
the press by Daniel Ellsberg in 1971 that came to be known as the 
Pentagon Papers. And he came out in opposition to the continued 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

In February 1968, McNamara left the Pentagon to become president 
of the World Bank, an institution he was to head for the next 13 years. 
During his time there, he displayed what was generally regarded: as 
some measure of sensitivity to the development needs of Third World 
nations, providing strong support at the top for the Bank's ‘basic needs' 
approach (now long since abandoned.) Since retiring from the Bank in 
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1981, he has remained active in other organisations and has spoken out 
on such issues as world hunger and East-West relations. 

McNamara, then, can be chracterised as a Vietnam ‘hawk' who 
turned ‘dove’, as an architect of America’s war of aggression who at a 
relatively early stage grasped the fact that it was unwinnable. In his 
new book, the former Secretary of Defence seeks to reconstruct the years 
he spent shaping America's Vietnam policy, giving his perception of 
how key. decisions were reached, the debate which surrounded them, 
and his own role in the process. 

Why. has McNamara chosen to speak up now, nearly three decades 
after he left public office? In the preface, he describes the book as one 'I 
never intended to write’, for fear that it might prove ‘self-serving, 
defensive or vindictive’. His principal reason for breaking his silence, 
he explains, is that he has grown 


sick at heart witnessing the cynicism and even contempt with which 
so many people view our political institutions and leaders .. . 
cynicism that makes Americans reluctant to support their leaders in 
the actions necessary to confront and solve our problems at home and 
abroad’ (pp. xv-xvii). 


For McNamara, the central challenge of the book is to support and 
back with evidence his belief that US involvement in Vietnam was ‘an 
error not of values and intentions but of judgement and capabilities'— 
and to do so without stimulating further public cynicism by appearing 
to justify or rationalise what he and others did. This proves a hopeless 
task. For the book is nothing if not an attempt to rationalise and 
explain away a criminal war that, far from representing an aberration, 
was consistent with long-term US strategy and policy goals, with the 
underlying precepts of US foreign policy. 

In support of his thesis that the Vietnam War was a ‘mistake’ 
which caused ‘terrible damage to America’ (quite what it meant for 
Vietnam is never spelled out), McNamara advances the following 
arguments or rather excuses. At the root of the problem, he diagnoses, 
was the sheer complexity of government. The Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations failed to take ‘an orderly, rational approach’ to the 
war partly because of the ‘blizzard of problems’ they confronted at 
home and abroad. 

This situation was compounded by policy-makers’ lack of knowledge 
about Southeast Asia and the unavailability of regional experts 
(America's top East Asia and China experts had apparently been 
purged during the McCarthy era). It was this absence of access to 
scholarly expertise which explained Washington's ‘misreading’ of . 
China's objectives and its failure to perceive Ho Chi Minh as the 
nationalist he was rather than as the pawn of ‘aggressive’ 
international Communism he was made out to be. 
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At the same time, the US felt 'beset and at risk’, what with Mao 
Zedong and his followers controlling China; Khruschev predicting 
Communist victory through wars of national liberation, Sputnik 
launched and Cuba established as a ‘Communist beachhead’ in 
America's own hemisphere. "This fear underlay our involvement in 
Vietnam’, claims McNamara. 

On top of all this, Washington was being fed misleading information 
by the Saigon military regime that was supposed to usher South 
Vietnam into full-fledged Western-style democracy. Here McNamara 
concedes that he and fellow policy-makers misjudged the intentions of 
President Diem and, following his overthrow and murder in a US- 
backed military coup, the succession of generals who headed a regime 
that was a byword for venality, corruption and fascistic ways. 

All might have been well, however, had US management of this 
‘limited’ war proved more effective. A major cause of the Vietnam 
debacle, McNamara contends, was the failure of the US 'to establish 
an organisation of top civilian and military officials capable of 
directing the task.' (p. 332) Inadequate management is therefore held 
to have combined with overwork, lack of knowledge and erroneous 
information to lead America blindly into the Indochina quagmire. 

For there can be no doubting, McNamara argues in a recurring refrain, 
that Washington's intentions were of the best. The author alludes to 
the ‘innocence and confidence’ with which he and fellow policy- 
makers approached Vietnam in the early days of the Kennedy 
Administration. He describes Dean Rusk, Secretary of State under 
Kennedy and Johnson and a stalwart supporter of the war, as ‘one of the 
most selfless, dedicated individuals ever to serve the US’. (p. 70) We 
learn of the ‘thoughtful’ analysis of General Maxwell-Taylor in which 
he cautioned the president that a massive deployment of troops would 
be needed to defeat the 'Vietcong'—the pejorative term used 
throughout the book to denote the Vietnamese National Liberation ` 
Front. 

‘Let me be simple and direct’, states McNamara in the book's closing 
pages: 

The United States of America fought in Vietnam for eight years for 

what it believed to be good and honest reasons. By such action, 

administrations of both parties sought to protect our security, 
. prevent the spread of totalitarian Communism and promote 
individual freedom and political democracy. (p. 333) 


Regarding his own role in the planning and execution of the war, 
McNamara combines self-criticism with assertions that his opposition 
to: the war began taking shape much earlier than has been generally 
supposed. At several points in the book he acknowledges his own 
culpability in failing to pose and explore basic questions relating to 
America’s Vietnam policy. But he also claims that as early as March 
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1965 he believed the US should ‘make every possible effort to spark 
negotiations leading to an end to the conflict’. This, he says, ‘remained 
my position until I left the Pentagon three years later’. (p. 181) 

A very different perspective on the reasons behind US involvement 
in Vietnam, and on the role played by McNamara in prosecuting the 
war is laid out by Noam Chomsky in his essay, "The Backroom Boys’, 
written in the early seventies when the conflict was still reging. In the 
essay, Chomsky analyses the recently leaked Pentagon Papers—the 
secret study which McNamara commissioned and which can be said to 
represent a more substantive contribution to our understanding of US 
foreign policy than his new book. 

To read Chomsky's analysis is to discover several interesting 
parallels between the Pentagon Papers and McNamara's apologia. 
Both have a cool and antiseptic quality; neither exposes us to the 
horror of the war, to the reality of slaughtered villagers, children 
burnt alive by napalm, towns flattened by B-52 carpet bombing, a 
countryside laid waste by shelling, defoliants, and marauding troops on 
‘search and destroy’ operations. 

Both are selective in their reconstruction of history. In the Pentagon 
Papers, as in McNamara's book, there is much agonizing over the US 
decision to launch an air war against North Vietnam. In contrast, the 
far more destructive aerial bombing and artillery bombardment of the 
South—what Chomsky identifies as the fundamental policy decision 
of early 1965—is barely mentioned. The reason, as Chomsky points out, 
is that bombing the North was a highly visible and risky policy that 
threatened to spark a general war; in contrast, pulverizing the South in 
an attempt to separate the NLF from its large-scale popular base could 
be carried out with comparative impunity. 

Like McNamara, too, the Pentagon historians seem to believe that 
the US involvement in Vietnam was a ‘costly error'—while at the 
same time never stepping outside the framework of the official 
ideology. What strikes Chomsky is the ‘remarkable continuity’ of US 
policy making on Vietnam from the mid-1940s onwards. Was this the 
result of error, lack of knowledge or institutional inadequacies, as 
McNamara and others have suggested? If so, Chomsky asks. 


Why were policymakers always subject to the same form for 
ignorance and irrationality? Why was there such a systematic error 
in the delusional systems constructed by postwar ideologists? Mere 
ignorance or foolishness would lead to random error, not to a regular 
and systematic distortion: unwavering adherence to the principle 
that whatever the facts may be, the cause of international conflict is 
the- behaviour of the Communist powers, and all revolutionary 
movements within the United States system are sponsored by the 
Saviet Union, China, or both. (p. 53) 
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This was the essence of the ‘domino theory'—the view that South 
Vietnam was a test case, that if it succumbed to Communism, the ‘rot’ 
would spread throughout Southeast Asia and America's credibility as 
the ‘protector’ of the Western world would be undermined. Behind the 
hyperbole, Chomsky argues, the domino theory contained a rational 
core of policy making: 


In one sense, Vietnam was indeed to serve as a test case. Developing 
countries were to be taught a harsh lesson. They must observe the 
rules of the international systeny as determined by the powerful— 
who, like many a stern disciplinarian, saw themselves as benign, 
even noble in intention. Developing countries must not undertake 
‘national liberation’ on the Chinese model, extricating themselves 
from the international system dominated by Western and Japanese 
state capitalism, with mass mobilization, a focus on internal needs, 
and exploitation of material and human resources for internal 
development. If they are so foolhardy as to disobey the 
international rules, they will be subjected to subversion, blockade, or 
even out-right destruction by the global judge and executioner. (p. 44- 
45) 


Within this framework of imperialist motives, the Vietnam 
involvement might very well have seemed rational to US 
policymakers. 

For Chomsky, the most significant contribution of the Pentagon” 
Papers is the insights they provide into the mentality of Washington's 
war planners: their callous disregard for the victims of American 
terror; the sanitized language they employ when discussing the 
attempted eradication of what they know to be an indigenous 
liberation movement. ‘It has been our task all along’, explains 
McNamara in November 1966, ‘to root out the VC infrastructure and 
establish the GVN presence’. A month earlier he had informed the 
president, ‘The one thing demonstrably going for us in Vietnam over the 
past year has been the large number of enemy killed-in-action resulting 
from the big military actions’ (p. 85)—actions in which he must have 
been aware that large numbers of civilians perished. 

What is most educative about McNamara's account of his Vietnam 
war years is not his willingness, thirty years later, to assume some of 
the blame, his agonizing over the 'mistakes' and misperceptions to 
which he now owns he contributed. It is his inability, even at this 
distance of time, to step outside the premises of official ideology, to 
grasp the fact, not that the US war in Vietnam was a ‘mistake’ but 
that it was criminally wrong. It is both an intellectual and moral 
failing of the first order. 

It was criminally wrong for Washington to flout basic canons of 
international law to invade a small developing country. It was 
criminally wrong for the United States to prop up a corrupt and vicious 
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military clique that was known to have no support among the people. It 
was criminally wrong to pulverize the people of Vietnam with 
millions of tons of bombs, to kill large numbers of men, women and 
children—more than two million Vietnamese were slaughtered in the 
war—to destroy their cities, to lay waste their countryside, to attempt 
to terrorize them into submission. 

McNamara, however, does not see it this way. The Vietnam war 
remains for him a ‘mistake’ that cost the American people dear, 
breeding a cynicism that has worked against US intervention in other 
parts of the globe. True, he now grants that the US should have 
withdrawn from Vietnam in the early or mid sixties. But there is no 
moral choice here, no separation of the just from the unjust, right from 
wrong. By withdrawing, Washington would have improved US 
‘credibility’ and saved its strength ‘for more defensible stands 
elsewhere’. 

It follows that the major lesson McNamara extracts from the 
Vietnam debacle is that the US should learn from the experience so as 
to ‘manage limited wars effectively.’ 

Of course, McNamara may genuinely believe in all that he has 
written. It may be a matter of faith with him that the road to Vietnam 
was paved with noble intentions, that with better information and a 
more efficient war management system the US could have avoided 

-entering the quagmire. 

In objective terms, however, his book does not challenge but rather 
reinforces prevailing US official ideology. It obfuscates, does not 
illumine the central issues. For that reason, this is a book that needs to 
be read critically—questioned and challenged. As Chomsky reminds us, 
‘the fact that policy makers may be caught up in the fantasies they 
spin to disguise imperial intervention, and may sometimes even find 
themselves trapped by them, should not prevent us from asking what 
function these ideological constructions fulfil’. (p. 54) We owe it to the 
people of Vietnam, and history, to do no less. 


Note: Noam Chomsky’s essay, The Backroom Boys’, is to be found in 

his essay collection, For Reasons of State. My copy is a paperback 

edition published by Vintage Books, a division of Random House, in 
1973. 

SUSAN RAM 

Journalist, Madras 
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Making Connections 


Prem Chowdhry, The Veiled Women: Shifting Gender Equations in 
Rural Haryana, 1880-1990, Oxford University Press, 1994, pp. 461 + xix, 
Rs. 475.00 


Gender studies in India have been, by and large, confined to either 
studying cultural inferiorisation of women or accounting for their 
economic devaluation, without making the necessary connections 
between the two. Very rarely do they explain how economic 
transformations translate into specific socio-cultural values and 
practices which in turn reinforce different forms of patriarchy. 

In contrast to the above trend, Prem Chowdhry's book on women in 
rural Haryana accounts for the ‘elective affinity’ between the 
transformation of the rural economy and the resultant socio-cultural 
changes spanning over a century and how such changes have contributed 
to spécific forms of patriarchy and gender relations in this area. She 
also elaborates how most of the men and women belonging to different 
castes and classes have actively strengthened such processes, while a 
section of the women have attempted to subvert their subordination 
through alternate cultural practices which were designated and curbed 
as ‘immoral and indecent. 

According to Prem Chowdhry, the predominantly agriculture- 
centred peasant culture of Haryana was freed of Brahminical values 
based on rigid caste hierarchies and control of women. This is so since 
the numerically and economically powerful landowning Jat community 
with high ritual status, hegemonised the socio-cultural ethos of the 
entire peasantry. The prevalence of bride-price and widow-remarriage 
in the form of co-habitation with the brother of the deceased husband 
(known as Karewa) among the entire peasant community, economic 
roles of women outside the domestic sphere, inheritance rights for 
widows, delegitimisation of rigid Brahminical sexual prescriptive 
such as chastity for women including the widows, points to the absence 
of Brahminical patriarchy in this region. 

However, the above peasant customary practices were not devoid of 
patriarchal content. The manner in which the dominant landowning 
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peasant community in Haryana intervened in these practices produced 
specific forms of gender oppression which constituted essentially a 
peasant patriarchy. Using folklore and popular sayings of the peasants 
of Haryana, among other sources, Chowdhry illustrates how the desire 
for male progeny, preferential treatment of boys in the family (as 
manifested in the low sex ratio of females for over a century), and the 
branding of infertile women as inauspicious and as prostitutes, were all 
part of this peasant patriarchy. Even the seemingly progressive 
karewa system itself was not without its patriarchal content. In the 
case of land owning communities, the widow remarriage led to the 
forfeiture of the widow's inherited land rights since the widow's land 
was merely passed on the to the male descendants of the family after 
her marriage. This prevented the partitioning of lands and 
strengthened male control over land ownership. 

In Chowdhry's view, the intervention of colonialism in 
underdeveloped agrarian economy of rural Haryana had not merely led 
to the upward mobility and prosperity of the dominant peasant caste, 
i.e., the Jats, but also created a masculine culture which, on the one 
hand, led to specific forms of control over women's labour and sexuality 
and, on the other,-reinforced the dominant social customs and upper 
caste values of womanhood for the entire rural peasantry across castes 
and classes. The widow remarriage, which deprived the land rights of 
widows was actively promoted by the British who offered legal 
sanctions for the forced widow-remarriages, for reasons of receiving 
revenue from the joint landholding. Chowdhry argues that the colonial 
legitimisation of the concept of sharing a wife by two or three brothers 
through widow-remarriage, though gave an appearance of ‘liberal 
sexual climate’, led to extensive exploitation of women's labour and 
sexuality by men. . 

if the peasant patriarchal values, dictated by the dominant peasant 
caste of the region and legitimised by the British, accommodated a 
‘liberal sexual climate’ which seemingly valued women's productive 
and reproductive roles, it is merely for reasons such as low population 
growth, high infant mortality, extensive recruitment of peasant men 
for the British Indian Army. The control over female sexuality was 
central to the interests of both the British and the men of the dominant 
peasant community. It served the British with revenue from joint 
landholdings and the men from landed communities with control over 
land. 

According to the book, the social reform initiatives during the 
colonial period also reinforced this reconstituted patriarchy. The Arya 
Samaj's construction of the 'Aryan Origin’ with an emphasis on virile 
Hindu male, concurred with the colonial theory of ‘martial race’ 
which helped military recruitment and led to the creation of the 
masculine culture among the rural peasantry. By valorising 
patriarchal values inherent in the social ethos and practices of a 
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dominant land-owning peasantry in this region, the Arya Samaj 
legitimised and campaigned for widow-remarriage which deprived 
women's control over property and sexuality. Their glorification of 
motherhood, refusal to raise and resolve issues like purdah system and 
lack of property rights for women and their penchant for curbing all 
popular practices of women such as singing of songs and dancing during 
festivals like holi and teej as well as during various rites de passage 
ceremonies (which provided space for subverting male domination), all 
these as ‘vulgar’ and ‘immoral’, went a long way in enabling the 
colonial government to bring in new legal enactments like substitution of 
inheritance rights with dowry which had ‘conservative’ and non- 
progressive impact on peasant women. 

Turning to the post-colonial period, the author argues that the 
introduction of capital-intensive green revolution, which favoured only 
the rich peasantry, selectively mobilised specific patriarchal socio- 
cultural customs and values of the region to reinforce the 
proletarianisation and subjugation of women. As Chowdhry shows, 
during the green revolution phase, the small farmers of the region, who 
survive on the subsistence economy for lack of capital investment which 
is requires for mechanised farming, continued to engage large numbers of 
women in all kinds of farm work. In order to maximise output which 
requires additional labour and to cut down the cost of hiring outside 
labour, women from the family were increasingly employed as field 
labourers. This also meant a cutting down on the wage labourers who 
were mainly scheduled caste women. The replacement of seheduled 
caste women by upper caste women in the labour market was justified by 
the landowners on the basis of the poor physique and polluting nature 
of the scheduled caste women. Thus, ‘the green revolution, instead of 
breaking down caste norms has not only adopted them but also 
reinforced classes within castes and differing statuses within the 
hierarchies, between men and women and has also actually pitted the 
scheduled caste women against other caste women’ (p. 180). 

In the case of mechanised farming with tractors being used in 
polughing and threshing, the workload of men has decreased whereas 
women were engaged in loading tractors etc., which became additional 
tasks for women. 

The extensive use of female labour in the field, besides their home- 
based agricultural tasks like processing, storage of farm produce and 
making of farm yard manure, were justified through folk tales and 
popular sayings which equated symbols of agriculture such as the 
plough, seed and the earth to the production and reproduction roles of 
women to show how agriculture work could be a dignified task for 
women (p. 147). 

Similarly, in the case of white revolution also, patriarchal cultural 
ethos were mobilised to rationalise women’s work in selective areas of 
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animal husbandry, poultry keeping and dairying, which coincided 
with their household work. 

Chowdhry also shows in great detail how the 
inferior/supplementary status accorded to women's work determined 
the decision making powers of women in consumption and sharing of 
family produce, in land management and in their control over family 
expenditure. For instance, the denial of quality and quantity in food 
consumed by women had led to higher rate of female mortality in all 
age groups, high incidents of spontaneous abortions, frequent illnesses of 
women across castes and classes. Similarly, the male-oriented pattern 
of family expenditure included purchase of transistor radio, television, 
bicycle and wrist watch etc., which were also procured as part of dowry 
and kept beyond the reach of women within the house. The complicity 
of women with these specific discriminatory consumption practices was 
achieved by deploying self-denial as a necessary quality of women. 

The book also documents how women do attempt to subvert this 
patriarchal order in insinuated ways through popular cultural 
activities like singing songs and dancing during festivals like Holi and 
Teej as well as during the family ceremonies. Through these activities 
they voice their criticisms, aspirations and self-awareness which were 
condemned as ‘indecent’ and ‘immoral’ by the caste sabhas, social 
reformers and by the colonial and post-colonial governments. However, 
such attempts to curb the counter-culture of women has, as the book 
shows, only met with failures. 

In short, Prem Chowdhry's book with its well laid out arguments 
and richly textured evidence not only has analysed the material and 
. Structural conditions of peasant women's lives, but also, through oral 
evidences and folk sayings, offered us substantial insight into little 
known lives, experiences, and the struggle for dignity by the Haryana 
peasant women. 
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